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POLYEMBRYONY IN SPIRANTHES CERNUA. 
Re Gee RAW In. 


In the seed of Spzranthes cernua, I find that there is ordinarily 
more than one embryo. When this fact was first noticed, it was sus- 
pected that the occurrence might be local ; inasmuch as, while the poly- 
embryony is seen from a glance at the seeds or ovules at almost any 
stage, the case seems not heretofore to have been reported. Curtis 
(Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, vol. xx., p. 188) figured the seed, and he found 
but a single embryo. Material from a distance, however, kindly sent 
to me from Webster, Massachusetts, by Mr. L. J. Spalding, and from 
Toronto by Dr. Jeffrey, shows the same condition as the local material. 
Seed out of an herbarium specimen from Iowa is likewise polyem- 
bryonic. 

Two spikes collected respectively in Melrose and in Beverly, Massa- 
chusetts, showed single embryos. One of these spikes was labelled 
“flowers yellowish.” I have found a small plot of plants that have, 
also, a normal embryology. All these latter plants are vigorous 
specimens, and might perhaps be referred to the yellowish variety, 
if such a variety may be distinguished. Other plants characterized 
by long and dense spikes and yellow-tinged flowers have, however, 
displayed the polyembryonic trait. 

The normal embryology — of which, with the abnormal, I hope 
soon to publish a fuller account — is interesting. The sexually de- 
rived embryo develops no suspensor at the micropylar end of the em- 
bryo-sac. It early establishes a connection with the opposite extrem- 
ity, and from that quarter draws its nourishment. I. may mention 
that I have readily found the pollen tubes applied to the embryo-sacs at 
the time of fertilization, and masses of empty tubes persisting in the 
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ovaries sectioned, even after the embryos are well along; this, in con- 
trast to what I have noted in polyembryonic ovaries. 

In the prevalent, abnormal development the inner integument of 
the ovules displays an extraordinary growth and tendency to form em- 
bryogenic masses even before the embryo-sac is mature. Indeed the 
sac seems ordinarily to be pushed aside by the adventive growths, 
and probably becomes functionless. I have rarely found traces of pollen 
tubes in the ovaries. In a test made to determine the ability of the 
plant to produce its polyembryonic seed under conditions absolutely 
excluding fertilization, I have, at the time of writing, got so far as to 
find adventive embryos of nearly the normal size. From present ap- 
pearances I judge that the seed borne under test conditions will not 
differ from that ordinarily produced.! 

The adventive embryos number from one to five or six. When 
several occur together, some are sure to be smaller than others. Even 
when solitary, an adventive embryo is readily distinguished from an 
egg-derived embryo in lacking the slight apical protuberance which 
serves the normal germ as suspensor — or at least as haustorium. In 
my observation, adventive and normal embryos do not occur in the 
same pod, or even upon the same plant. 

The embryonal tissue is apt to grow so vigorously as to distort and 
frequently to rupture the seed. It is common to find large, rounded, 
embryo-like masses outside the micropyle, connected by a chain of 
richly protoplasmic cells to the nourishing region at the end of the 
seed. 

The forms of the embryos vary from spherical to elongate; not 
rarely irregular and lobed examples occur. The lack of uniformity in 
size, shape, and position of the embryos in the seed is in consonance 
with the irregularity in all respects characterizing this mode of repro- 
duction. 

THE Ames BotranicAL LABporatory, North Easton. 


? Since the above was written the pods of the plant under observation have 
come to maturity with an abundance of seed full of embryos of the usual size and 
formation. 
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FERNS OF A DEEP RAVINE IN THETFORD, VERMONT. 
A. LeRoy ANDREWS. 


A LOCALITY in the township of Thetford, Vermont, furnishes 
within a limited space such a variety of ferns, including several 
which are found very rarely, if at all, in the vicinity, that I am per- 
suaded to attempt a brief description of it. 

A deep, narrow ravine or gully cut in the side of a high hill, be- 
comes in spring the bed of a small drainage brook, which later, how- 
ever, becomes dry. Steep, rocky walls, clothed in a growth of 
forest, close out effectually the rays of the sun, producing that inde- 
scribable effect of forest twilight which we associate with the growth 
of certain species of ferns. In every available place is collected a 
thick deposit of vegetable mould. Here the ferns revel in a lux- 
uriance that, in spite of a remarkably dry season, is hardly short of 
tropical. They fringe the overhanging rocks, adorn every fissure, 
grow in immense feathery clumps of graceful fronds at the bases of 
the cliffs and along the brook-bed—a garden of ferns such as one 
seldom sees. 

But the interest is not wholly on the side of the zsthetic, — the 
botanist also comes away well rewarded. A canister of specimens 
furnishes the means for an interesting comparison and study. 

The species with their distribution are as follows: From the rocky 
pastures above straggle down large beds of Dzcksonia pilosiuscula, in 
varying shades of light and dark green. The other species, uniformly 
distributed on the steep slopes, are Aspidium marginale, A. acrosti- 
choides, Pteris aguilina, Phegopteris Dryopteris, P. polypodiowtes, with 
occasional sterile fronds of Oxoclea sensibilis. Upon the flat tops of 
rocks grow little colonies of Polypodium vulgare, while delicate 
bunches of Cystopteris fragilis (apparently the season’s second 
growth) cluster beneath them, rarely showing fertile fronds. In the 
accumulation of damp mould along the brook-bed grow the species 
deserving especial mention. Mixed in charming contrast of form 
and tint are large clumps of Aspidium marginale, A. spinulosum, var. 
intermedium, A. Goldianum, A. aculeatum, var. Braunit, Adiantum 
pedatum, Asplenium thelypteroides, A. angustifolium, with specimens 
of Botrychium Virginianum, while the outlet of the ravine is marked 
by a thicket of tall fronds of Onoclea Struthiopteris. 

The three species, Aspidium Goldianum, A, aculeatum, var. 
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Braunii and Asplenium angustifolium were hardly to be expected 
here, and careful search has failed to reveal them elsewhere in the 
vicinity. All are species of the deep woods of mountainous regions, 
the station for Asplenium angustifolium being close upon the eastern 
limit of its range in New England, and that of Aspzdium aculeatum, 
var. Braunii one of comparatively few in New England, the others 
being mostly confined to the White and Green mountains, or to more 
northern mountainous localities. Thetford, situated on the Connec- 
ticut River, is not at all mountainous, possessing only a few hills 
with isolated patches of woods. The ferns of the ravine, which I 
have described, represent then, apparently, the few survivors of a 
primitive, uniformly wooded condition, and will themselves undoubt- 
edly soon succumb to the already threatened deforestation of their 
home. 

Since writing the above, further observation reveals a single plant 
of Aspidium acrostichoides, vat. incisum, ‘The plant is noticeably 
distinct, with thicker, very dark green fronds, large, deeply-incised 
pinne, and the fruiting dots occurring in small numbers on each 
pinna, separate, and in no case confluent or covering the pinna. 
President Brainerd of Middlebury kindly confirmed my identification. 


‘THETFORD, VERMONT. 


TWO NORTHEASTERN THALICTRUMS. 
M. L. FERNALD. 
( Plate 21.) 


LaTE in June, 1899, the Josselyn Botanical Society of Maine spent 
a forenoon exploring the south bank of the Aroostook river at Fort 
Fairfield, Maine. Among the more striking discoveries was a delicate 
meadow-rue first detected by Miss E. L. Shaw in the alluvial thicket 
below the village, and afterwards found in abundance, by other mem- 
bers of the party, in the thicket which, along the Aroostook (as well 
as the St. John ), forms the boundary between the steep wooded bank 
and the gravelly beach of the river. The Zhalictrum, then in bloom, 
was a dioecious or slightly polygamo-dioecious species, suggesting in 
its flowers, and its thin glaucous foliage, the early meadow-rue ( 7. dio- 
icum ) of southern New England. ‘The stems of the Aroostook valley 
plant, however, were much taller, often 1 m. high, bearing from three 
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to five large leaves and some smaller ones in the inflorescence. The 
rootstock of the plant, furthermore, was slender and elongated, very 
unlike the short thickish caudex of 7: dioicum ; and while the flower- 
ing season of this northern plant was just beginning, the fruit of 7: 
dioicum in southern Maine and Massachusetts was already past ma- 
turity. The plant was obviously distinct from the recognized New 
England species ; and it was pronounced by Professor John Macoun, 
who was in the party, unlike any species known to him in eastern 
Canada. The immature condition of the material, however, rendered 
a final determination of the species impossible. 

During the following September an unsuccessful attempt was made 
by the writer to secure fruit from the Fort Fairfield plants. Some-: 
what earlier in September, 1900, a visit was made to the St. John 
valley, where plants very similar in appearance to the Fort Fairfield 
species were seen in abundance in the thicket between the river-beach 
and the high wooded banks. These plants on the St. John were in- 
variably past fruiting, as they were likewise at the original station at 
Fort Fairfield. About two miles from Miss Shaw’s station for the plant, 
however, a single specimen, scarcely 4 dm. in height, was found in fine 
fruit. Severe early frosts had injured the plant for herbarium purposes 
so that after the fruit had been gathered the stem and leaves were in- 
advertently tossed into the river. On second thought, however, the 
rootstock was carefully dug and examined, when it proved to be not 
elongated and slender as in the plant for which it had been mistaken, 
but short and thickened, much as in 7: dozcum. Upon returning to the 
Gray Herbarium it was found that the achenes of this plant were un- 
like those of any described species of the genus, and that the smaller 
plant of the Aroostook valley must be a second species unrecognized 
in our New England flora. 

In Macoun’s Catalogue of Canadian plants, and in Fowler’s Cata- 
logue of the plants of New Brunswick, numerous stations for Zhali- 
trum dioicum in the St. John valley are cited, and the plant is also re- 
ported from “ flat lands” on the Restigouche, while 7: purpurascens is 
reported from numerous stations in Nova Scotia and from Anticosti. 
An examination of the material in the herbaria of the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey Department and of the Natural History Society of New 
Brunswick, kindly placed at the disposal of the writer by Professor 
John Macoun and by Mr. Geo. U. Hay, shows that these plants are in the 
main identical with the larger‘species recently discovered on the Aroos- 
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took. In these herbaria the tall plant, found in flower at Fort Fairfield 
by Miss Shaw, is well represented by fruiting material which proves 
it beyond a doubt to be 7. occidentale, Gray, a species characteristic of 
the mountains of British Columbia, Washington and Oregon, rarely 
found eastward to the Rockies. So far as the herbarium material 
shows, the Nova Scotia and the Anticosti plants are both good 7? poly- 
gamum, rather than 7. purpurascens with which they have been placed. 
A fruiting specimen from the mouth of the Restigouche, reported in the 
first part of Macoun’s Catalogue as 7. dozcum, has subsequently been 
treated by Professor Trelease as a probable hybrid between that species 
and 7: purpurascens. But that this disposition of the plant is far from 
satisfactory may be seen from the fact that the Restigouche speci- 
men comes from a region 230 miles northeast of the nearest authen- 
ticated station of Z: diotcum,' and some 450 miles from the northeast- 
ern known limit of 7. purpurascens. ‘The plant is, however, identical 
with the larger species of the St. John and Aroostook valleys and it 
matches perfectly 7: occidentale of the Northwest. 

The smaller Zhalictrum, of which fruit was obtained at Fort 
Fairfield during the past September, is beautifully represented in the 
herbarium of the Geological Survey Department of Canada by a 
sheet of flowering specimens collected by Professor Macoun in 
thickets at Ottawa in August, 1894. In habit this plant strongly 
suggests small-leaved forms of the Rocky Mountain 7: /endleri, but 
that species has elongated rootstocks and strongly compressed 
achenes ; while in the northeastern plant the caudex is short, and 
the short, plump achenes terete. This plant, as already stated, can be 
referred to no species of America nor of the Old World, and it is 
here proposed as 


THALICTRUM confine. Rootstock 2 to 4 cm. long, bearing 
10 to 12 strong roots: stem slender, 3 to 6 dm. high, puberulent, 
pale green, often finely mottled with purple, leafy to the summit: 
the four or five leaves glandular-pruinose, glaucous beneath, 
the lower including the long petiole 1.5 to 2 dm. long, the upper- 
most including the short petiole 3 or 4 cm. long; leaflets sub- 
orbicular broadly obovate or flabellate, coarsely toothed, 0.75 to 
r cm. long, the terminal on slender petiolules, the lateral short- 


* K. C. Davis (Minn. Bot. Studies, Ser. 2, 515) credits this species to Labrador, 
but the occurrence of the plant in that district is seriously doubted. The only 
Labrador specimen so named in the herbarium of the Geological Survey Depart- 
ment of Canada is clearly 7: polygamum. 
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petiolulate or subsessile: flowers dioecious, greenish or purplish, the 
panicles r or 2 dm. high, with ascending branches: sepals greenish, 
oblong-lanceolate, caducous: carpels 6 to 10, glandular-pruinose ; 
stigmatose style lance-subulate, 3 to 5 mm. long; achenes ovate- 
lanceolate, excluding the persistent style, 4 or 5 mm. long, 2 or 3 
mm. thick, plump, subterete, scarcely compressed or ancipital, with 8 
simple or slightly branched strong ribs, the alternate ones strongest ; 
seed linear-lanceolate, hardly filling the cell—Alluvial thickets, 
Ontario, Rideau Hall, Ottawa, in flower, August 8, 1894 (/ohn 
Macoun in herb. Geol. Surv. Dept. Canada, no. 2,956): Marne, by 
the Aroostook river, Fort Fairfield, in fruit, September 19, 1900 
(MW. L. Fernald ). 


The characters and eastern stations of the larger plant may 
be summarized as follows: 


T. OCCIDENTALE, Gray. Rootstock slender, elongated: stem 
glabrous, 1 m. ‘or less high, leafy to the summit, the three to 
six leaves glaucous beneath, smooth or minutely glandular, the lower 
including the long petiole 1 to 2.5 dm. long, the uppermost includ- 
ing the short petiole 0.5 to 1 dm. long, those of the inflorescence 
often simple ; leaflets thin, reniform or obovate, with coarse rounded 
lobes, the terminal on slender petiolules, the others short-petiolulate 
or subsessile: flowers dioecious or polygamo-dioecious, greenish 
or purplish, the panicles 1.5 to 3 dm. high, with ascending branches: 
sepals oblong : carpels glabrous or minutely glandular-pruinose ; 
achene excluding the persistent style 6 or 7 mm. long, 2 or 3 mm, 
wide, compressed, strongly ancipital, with three’ strong somewhat 
branching ribs on each side: filaments, yellowish greenish or pur- 
plish, elongated, slightly clavellate; anthers linear, mucronate. — 
Proc. Am. Acad. VIII. 372. TZ: dioicum X purpurascens, ‘Tre- 
lease in J. M. Macoun, Can. Rec. Sci., 1894, 77.— NEw Bruns- 
WICK, woods (‘“flat-lands,”’ Fowler’s Catalogue), Eel River, Resti- 
gouche Co., in fruit, July 29, 1876 (2. Chalmers in herb. Geol. 
Surv. Dept. Can. no. 844); South Tobique Lakes, July 18, 1900 
(G. U. Hay); along the St. John river above Woodstock, in flower 
and young fruit, July 3, 1899 (/ohn Macoun in herb. Geol. Surv. 
Dept. Can. no. 21,136); St. John, in fruit, Aug., 1890 (G. U. Hay): 
Maine, thickets by the Aroostook river, Fort Fairfield, in flower, 
June 29, 1899 (A@iss £. L. Shaw and others of the Josselyn Botanical 
Society of Maine); Maniropa, Lake Winnipeg valley, 1857 — pre- 
viously referred to 7. dioicum (Bourgeau): Montana, Wyoming and 
westward. 


GRAY HERBARIUM. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE 21.— Zhalictrum conjine, drawn by C. E. Faxon 
from original material. Figs. 1 and 2, fertile plant from Ottawa; fig. 3, flower of 
the same; fig. 4, achene from Fort Fairfield specimen. 
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THE FIG AS A HARDY PLANT IN New ENGLAND. — For some years 
the edible fig, cus carica, L., has maintained itself in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in a suffrutescent state. With its roots deeply buried 
in the cellar walls of a ruined house, it every year comes up, very 
late, but thrives vigorously. Finally, it is caught by the autumnal 
frosts, and all parts above ground perish. I have repeatedly thought 
I had seen the last of the plant, when suddenly it would again throw 
up its shoots. 

In August of this year, I found /icus carica, L., growing under 
very similar conditions in a waste lot in Gloucester, Mass. I do not 
know if it maintains itself through the winter. 


W. Wuitman Battery, Brown University. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS UPON THE EARLY GROWTH OF 
IMPATIENS BIFLORA. 


C. B. GRAVES. 


Ir may not be generally known that the common jewel-weed, 
Impatiens biflora Walt. (£. fulva Nutt.), at one stage of its growth is 
an opposite-leaved plant. At any rate there is no mention of this 
feature in such descriptions of the genus as are accessible to me. 
That such is the fact, however, is easily seen by examining a patch of 
young plants in the spring. Following the cotyledons come either 
three or four pairs of strictly opposite leaves at well-marked nodes. 
These nodes persist throughout the season, becoming, in fact, much 
more prominent later, and frequently have opposite branches arising 
from them. In this young stage the alternate arrangement is to be 
found only beginning among the very small leaves crowded at the 
summit. At this time the most conspicuous feature is the distant 
pairs of long-petioled opposite leaves, and this, with the slender 
unbranched stem and small size (6 to 15 inches tall in cool woods 
on May 30 of this year), gives the plants an appearance strikingly 
unlike that of the late summer specimens. 

Another point of interest is the early appearance of cleistogamous 
flowers. Already, by May 30, in the woods visited on that date, 
they were uniformly present and young capsules were easily found. 
By the middle of June — probably earlier — pods were ripe and dis- 
charging seeds. They continue to be abundantly produced for at 
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least a month before petaliferous flowers appear. This past season 
it was not until July 15 that the first flowers were seen here, and 
for a week or more after that they occurred only sparingly. 

Plants in cool, moist woods may retain their opposite leaves until 
late July, and very many of them apparently die without ever 
showing a petaliferous flower. During the remainder of the season, 
both kinds of flowers are freely produced. 

Impatiens in this respect offers a noteworthy contrast with Viola, 
whose petaliferous flowers always precede and sometimes follow 
the cleistogenes of summer. From this behavior of Impatiens it 
seems hardly probable that temperature can be the only factor deter- 
mining the production of one or the other form of flower, as has been 
suggested in the case of the violets. 


THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
AGRIMONIES. 


B. L. Roprnson. 


Four years ago Mr. E. P. Bicknell! published an account of the 
American species of Agrimonia, lucidly distinguishing no less than 
seven of them, instead of the two commonly recognized in the then 
current manuals. While Mr. Bicknell’s work bears ample evidence of 
care and accuracy in the botanical observations which he recorded, 
it fails signally to carry conviction in the matter of synonymy and 
nomenclature. The following notes, it is hoped, may contribute to a 
final settlement of our five New England species of this genus. 

1 A. HirsuTA, Bicknell, Bull. Torr. Club, xxiii. 509 (1896). 
There can be no doubt from Wallroth’s careful and detailed charac- 
terization that this is his 4. gxyposepala, published in 1842. To dis- 
place this well-described specific combination of Wallroth, Mr. Bick- 
nell takes up the varietal name “hirsuta,” published by Muhlenberg 
in his catalogue. Unfortunately, however, Muhlenberg’s plant was 
not properly described, and 4. Eupatoria hirsuta, Mubl., is at best a 
nomen subnudum. Now, whatever difference of opinion may exist on 
the question whether a specific name may be displaced by an earlier 
varietal name, there can, I think, be only one opinion as to the inad- 
visability of discarding a name of known and definite application and 


' Bull. Torr. Club, xxiii. 508-523, t. 282-283. 
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replacing it by one so vague and obscure, that its original application 
is a matter of mere conjecture. 

Let us see upon just what grounds Mr. Bicknell can maintain the 
identity of Agrimonia Eupatoria hirsuta, Muhl., with the species to 
which he has applied the name A. Azrsuta (Muhl.) Bicknell. The 
type of Muhlenberg’s plant is, I learn, either not in existence or at 
least in a state of confusion with other material, which makes its cer- 
tain identification impossible. Consequently our sole knowledge of 
A. Eupatoria hirsuta, Muhl., is to be derived from the original 
description. Muhlenberg’s treatment of Agrimonia is as follows: 


Calan Corolla. DIGYNIA Habitat, etc. 

5 fid. 5 pet. 360 AGRIMONIA. AGRIMONY. Semina 1—2 in calice. 
lut. I. eupatoria hirsuta % rough-haired. Pens. fl. Aug. Car. 
lut. B. glabra 74 smooth Pens. fl. Aug. 
lut. 2. parviflora % dotted Pens. fl. Aug. 
lut. 3. pumila 7 little Miss. 


A glance at this treatment will show that the description of 

A, Eupatoria hirsuta contains but one distinctive word,‘ rough-haired.””! 
It must have required extraordinary powers of intuition to discover 
from this one word just which of seven more or less hairy plants 
Muhlenberg meant by his Agrimonia Eupatoria hirsuta, especially as 
the plant in question, according to Mr. Bicknell’s interpretation, turns 
out to be villous rather than hirsute and is one of the least hairy spe- 
cies of the whole group,— much less so, in fact, than the typical A. 
Lupatoria of Europe. Unfortunately many of us are not endowed 
with this well-nigh necromantic power, and must accordingly stop in 
our retrogressive search after priority at the earliest sufficient and 
intelligible description. To persons of these more modest attain- 
ments A. Eupatoria hirsuta must be a negligible nomen subnudum 
and A. gryposepala, Wallr., be preferred to 4. hirsuta (Muhl.) Bicknell. 
It is true the combination A. Lupatoria B hirsuta was also em- 
ployed by Dr. Torrey and, as Mr. Bicknell informs us, “ independently 
for a more hairy form of the same plant.” I have not succeeded in 
finding the type of this variety in the Torrey herbarium. Concerning 
the variety we learn from Dr. Torrey’s description merely that it was 
a smaller and much more hairy plant than what Torrey regarded the 
typical form of A. Eupatoria, the latter being probably the very plant 
* The range including Carolina cannot be regarded as distinctive, since several 


species are either known to occur in Carolina or from their general distribution 
are to be expected there. 
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(A. gryposepala) to which Mr. Bicknell has applied the name Azrsuta. 
Torrey’s A. Hupatoria B hirsuta has therefore scarcely more definite- 
ness than A. ELupatoria hirsuta, Muhl. ; 

2. A. Brirroniana, Bicknell, l.c. 510. Suspecting from an exam- 
ination of authentic material of Mr. Bicknell’s new species that it was 
identical with the plant of Central Europe which has for many years 
figured as A. pilosa, Ledeb., 1 forwarded some specimens of the 
American plant to Berlin, where it was subjected at the Royal Botani- 
cal Museum to a critical comparison by’Mr. J. M. Greenman, who 
pronounces it in all respects identical with the material there repre- 
senting Ledebour’s species. I have not had an opportunity to have 
the plant compared with Ledebour’s type, but have no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of the German specimens, especially as Russian speci- 
mens of A. pz/osa, determined by no less an authority than Maximo- 
wicz, are clearly the same. Mr. Bicknell says of his species. “A. 
Brittoniana is in fact very distinctive from any American species 
while nearly related to certain Asiatic forms — A. viscidula Bge., A. 
pilosa Ledeb., and A. Dahurica Willd., plants which have been vari- 
ously confused together by authors, and all of which have finally 
been referred to A. Eupatoria L.” This is certainly a high-handed way 
of disposing of a species like 4. pz/osa, which is not only well repre- 
sented in the larger herbaria, but recognized in such standard works 
as Nyman’s Conspectus, several editions of Garcke’s Deutschlands 
Flora, Thomé’s Flora von Deutschland, etc. It is also rather incon- 
sistent with other parts of Mr. Bicknell’s work. Surely various names 
for the American Agrimonies have been much confused, and most of 
them were referred to 4. Eupatoria, yet Mr. Bicknell has not hesitated 
to take them up even when their status, as in 4. Lupatoria hirsuta, is 
most vague. 

However, there is still an earlier name for Mr. Bicknell’s 4. Brit- 
toniana, as this is just what Michaux described as A. striata, a fact 
suggested to me by Michaux’ rather characteristic description, and 
recently confirmed by a personal examination of the well-preserved 
type of A. s¢riaza at the Jardin des Plantes in Paris. The Michaux spec- 
imen is in every way a close match for Mr. Fernald’s plant from St. 
Francis, Maine, the latter being Mr. Bicknell’s first-mentioned type 
of A. Brittoniana. As a corollary of these observations, attention 
may be called to the identity of 4. pi/osa, Ledeb., as now interpreted 
in Germany and Russia, with A. striata, Michx., which, as the earlier 
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name, should be accepted for this species in Europe as well as in 
America. 

3. A. MOLLIS, Britton, Bull. Torr. Club. xix. 221 (1892); A. Eu- 
patoria y mollis, Torr. & Gray, Fl. i. 431 (1840). The earliest specific 
combination for this plant is 4. platycarpa, Wallr., Beitr. i. 38 (1842), 
a name which will be preferred by conservative botanists to the recent 
combination derived by Professor Britton, from the earlier varietal 
name mollis. 

4. A. stRIATA, Bicknell, 1. c. 509, not Michx. A significant fact 
regarding Mr. Bicknell’s interpretation of the Michauxian A. striata 
is that its range -— “Southeastern New York, and doubtless Connecti- 
cut, to Virginia, west to Missouri ’’— did not include Michaux’ type 
station which was in Canada (presumably Quebec). Had Mr. Bick- 
nell noticed this fact he could scarcely have failed to surmise the iden- 
tity between Michaux’ plant and Mr. Fernald’s St. Francis plant 
from the same general region. The earliest satisfactory name for 
A, striata, Bicknell not Michx., is 4. microcarpa, Wallr. 

5. A. PARVIFLORA, Solander. This is the only one of the five 
species which Mr. Bicknell credits to New England, which appears to 
me to bear a correct name in his revision. 

In conclusion, our New England forms may be synopsized thus : 
Roots fibrous, unthickened, 

Principal leaflets numerous,gto15.. . . . . A. PARVIFLORA, Solander. 
Principal leaflets fewer, 3 to 7 (rarely 9). 
Bristles of the fruit early spreading. 
A. GRYPOSEPALA, Wallr. (4. Azrsuta, Bicknell). 
Bristles of the fruit erect, connivent. 
A. STRIATA, Michx. (4. Brittoniana, Bicknell). 
Roots fusiform, distinctly thickened, 


Leaflets smoothish . . . . A. MICROCARPA, Wallr. (A. s¢yzata, Bicknell). 
Leaflets tomentose beneath. A. PLATYCARPA, Wallr. (4. mollis, Britton). 


A. gryposepala, Wallr., and A. striata, Michx., are rather widely dis- 
tributed in New England, but 4. parviflora, A. microcarpa, and A. 
platycarpa appear to reach their northeastern limit in Connecticut, 


and have not, to the knowledge of the writer, been reported from any 
other New England state. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVES OF SCIRPUS MARITIMUS IN 
AMERICA. 


M. L. FERNALD. 


THE bulrush, so abundant in all New England saltmarshes, and 
characterized by its densely clustered thick brown spikelets and its 
long moniliform rootstocks with subspherical tubers, has been gen- 
erally known as Scirpus maritimus, L. The species, as it grows upon 
our eastern coast, presents two marked forms. One, the abundant 
plant of the New England marshes, has ovate, ovate-oblong or oblong 
spikelets densely clustered in a head subtended by two or three in- 
volucral leaves. The other, sometimes growing with the dense- 
headed form and often intergrading with it, is characterized by the 
somewhat branched inflorescence, elongated rays springing from near 
the base of the dense central head of spikelets. This form with the 
branching inflorescence is much less common in New England than 
is the plant with congested inflorescence, but further south it is com- 
mon, and it occurs also inland and upon the Pacific coast, as does 
likewise the plant with dense heads. The two forms of the plant are 
thus of very broad range in America, but, aside from their habital dif- 
ferences, no characters are found by which they can be separated. 
In their extremes they are strikingly different, but, with very numerous 
transitional forms and no perceptible differences in the spikelets and 
achenes, the two plants can be considered only varieties of one broadly 
distributed species. : 

In 1803 Michaux described this American plant, or at least the 
more branching form, as Scirpus maritimus, var. macrostachyus 
(“ spicts sessilibus pedunculatisgue’’), distinguishing it from the Euro- 
pean S. maritimus by its thicker spikelets (‘‘ Spzcule guam in europaea 
multo crassiores”). In 1814 Pursh described as a species, S. robus- 
tus, the large plant (“ spicis oblongis, corymbo composito”) with the 
note, ‘certainly specifically distinct from S. maritimus, with which I 
carefully compared it,” and in this species he included the var. mac- 
rostachyus of Michaux. 

Subsequent authors, however, treated the American plant as iden- 
tical with the European S. maritimus, and under that name it was 
known in America until 1892, when Dr. Britton pointed out that the 
plant of the eastern saltmarshes differed from S. maritimus not only 
in its thicker spikes but in its dchenes, those of the European species 
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being trigonous, while those of the American S. 70dustus are com- 
pressed or lenticular. The achenial character seems a constant one 
in the American plants examined ; and this, together with the thicker 
spike already emphasized by Michaux and Pursh who must have 
been familiar with the true S. maritimus of Europe, sufficiently dis- 
tinguishes S. vobustus of Pursh from the Linnean species with which 
it has been confused. Some specimens from our Pacific coast are 
doubtfully referred by Dr. Britton to the true S. maritimus, but no 
mature achenes have been examined, and for the present the status 
of that species in our flora must remain doubtful, 

In the Illustrated Flora Dr. Britton describes as S. robustus the 
plant with spikelets “in a dense, often compound, terminal clus- 
ter.” This, as already stated, is the commoner form of the plant on 
our northeastern coast, but the form obviously intended in the de- 
scriptions of both Michaux and Pursh is the one with definitely 
branching inflorescence. In the same work Dr. Britton describes as 
a species, S. campestris, a rather characteristic plant of the Great 
Plains and Rocky Mountains, with exceedingly light-colored spikelets. 
Except for the rather inconstant color character, this Great Plain 
plant does not differ, however, from the dense-headed plant of the 
coastal region. 

In 1899 Professor Aven Nelson published as a species, Scirpus 
paludosus, a Wyoming plant similar to S. campestris, Britton, “from 
which it is clearly separated by its remarkable tubers (subspherical, 
10-25 mm. in diameter),” as well as by its darker scales and achenes. 
Comparison with specimens from Professor Nelson shows that his 
species is in no way different from the common American plant with 
brown spikelets in dense terminal heads. Furthermore, S. paludosus 
instead of differing from S. campestris in its “remarkable tubers” is 
very like that plant (as shown by herbarium specimens ) in this point— 
a character likewise shared by the European S. maritimus as well as 
our own JS. robustus. 

In his description of Scirpus campestris, Dr. Britton emphasized 
the pale color of the achenes, but an examination of mature achenes 
shows them often to be quite as dark as in S. paludosus and the larger SS. 
robustus. With only the pale color of its spikelets to ‘distinguish it 
from the common dense-headed form of S. robustus, S. campestris seems 
much better treated as a Great Plain variety of that species. The 
identity of Nelson’s .S. pa/udosus and the common form with congested 
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spikelets has already been noted ; and that the latter plant, as seen on 
the eastern coast, is only an extreme form of S. robustus is well known 
to students of our saltmarsh vegetation. We have, then, in America 
three strong tendencies in .S. rodustus, which may be summarized as 
follows : i 

SCIRPUS ROBUSTUS, Pursh. Spikelets brown or ferrugineous, oval 
to oblong, 1.5 to 3 cm. long, 7 to 12 mm. thick, clustered in a subglo- 
bose terminal head, and with several elongated rays bearing one to 
several spikelets ; all much exceeded by the 2 or 3 involucral leaves. 
achenes from obovate to suborbicular, compressed or lenticular, not 
angled on the back. — Fl. i. 56; Britton, Trans. N. Y. Acad. Sci. xi. 
80, at least asto synonyms. S. maritimus, var. macrostachyus, Michx. 
Fl. Bor.-Am. i. 32; Gray, Man. 527. S. maritimus, in part, of American 
authors, not L.— Saltmarshes of the coast, New England to Texas and 
in alkaline regions of the interior (NEw York at Salina, Clinton; 


New Mexico, C. Wright, no. 1962, in part, etc. ), also on the Pa- , 


cific coast from WASHINGTON ( Piper, no. 1008 ) to CaLirornia (C. 
Wright, etc.). a 

Var. paludosus. Spikelets brown or ferrugineous, in a dense, 
rarely compound, head, usually without elongated rays. —S. paludo- 
sus, Aven Nelson, Bull. Torr. Bot. Cl. xxvi. 5. S. marztimus, in part, 
of American authors, not L. S. vobustus, Britton in Britton & Brown, 
Ill. Fl. i. 268, as to descr. and fig. Saltmarshes, abundant on the Atlan- 
tic coast from the Gulf of St. Lawrence (?) and New England south- 
ward, in the interior at various alkaline stations (Salina, New York, 
Clinton ; SASKATCHEWAN, Bourgeau ; Cypress Hills, AZacoun ; western 
Daxoia, Leiberg; Reno Co., Kansas, Hitchcock; Howell Lakes and 
Seven Mile Lakes, Wvominc, A. Velson, nos. 5312, 6878 ; Santa Inez 
Mountains, CatirorniA, Ars. Cooper, etc. ), and'on the Pacific coast 
(Catirornia, Hartweg, etc.). 

Var. campestris. Similar to the latter, but spikelets straw 
colored or very pale. — S. campestris, Britton in Britton & Brown, Ill. 
Fl. i. 267. “Manitoba” to Kansas, Nevada, eastern California, and 
northern Mexico — (Western Kansas, Oyster; Nevapa, Humboldt 
Sink, Watson, no. 1214; Arizona, Gila, Z/urber, no. 687; NEw 
Mexico, Rio Laguna, Marcy Exped.; Cavirornia, Mojave Desert, 
Cooper, no. 2216, Parish, no. 1544; Sonora, Horseshoe Bend, 1889, 
Palmer, no. 931). ; 
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YELLOW-FRUITED ILEX VERTICILLATA.—In a recent excursion 
into the country to collect and compare the different forms of Carya 
and Quercus, to notice the effects of frost on the foliage, and inci- 
dentally to visit the new pumping station for the water supply of 
the city of New Bedford, located in Lakeville, fourteen miles from 
the city, I had the good fortune to find something novel and in- 
teresting. 

On leaving the electric car at Lakeville, I walked down a new 
road, recently opened through the woods, to the beautiful lake 
known as Little Quittacus, distant half a mile from the main road. 
After proceeding about half the way, I espied by the roadside a 
clump of bushes bearing a bright yellow berry, so unlike any other 
fruit as to arrest the attention at once. Although but a few scattered 
leaves remained upon the bushes, they were easily identified as a form 
of Lex verticillata, Gray, being, in fact, the forma chrysocarpa, 
Robinson, RHopoRA, 2, 106, of which the only previously recorded 
station is Georgetown, Massachusetts. 

In the immediate vicinity there were many bushes bearing 
the normal scarlet berries, but a thorough search for other specimens 
of this rare variety was without avail. Passers by had evidently had 
their curiosity awakened, for a large branch of the golden berries 
was thrown carelessly by the roadside. ‘This yellow-fruited form of 
our common black alder is, I find, in cultivation at the Arnold Arbor- 
etum, and there, as in its wild state, exhibits an earlier defoliation 
than neighboring specimens of the typical red-fruited variety. — 
E. Witt1amMs Hervey, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 


POLYGALA POLYGAMA, VAR. ABORTIVA MERELY AN AUTUMNAL 
STATE. —It is a well-known fact that Polygala polygama, Walt., 
bears normally two kinds of flowers, namely, the conspicuous ones 
with well-developed corolla, and the small pale or greenish cleis- 
togamous flowers. The former are borne in terminal racemes, while 
the latter are usually confined to short basal shoots which often push 
themselves under the leaf-mould or surface soil. In his detailed 
monograph of the genus Polygala,' however, Professor Chodat 
described as var. abortiva, a supposed form of P. polygama in which 
short racemes of cleistogamous flowers arose also from the upper 
axils, even the terminal raceme sometimes bearing only reduced 
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and cleistogamous flowers. This form has been observed at various 
points in New England, and always at places where the typical form 
is also known to occur. As it presented no difference of foliage, its 
status as a variety has been subject to suspicion. Some months 
ago Mrs. H. A. Penniman of South Braintree, Massachusetts, having 
detected its peculiar character, sent specimens of the variety abortiva 
to the Gray Herbarium. On learning of its doubtful status, she 
undertook a careful observation of the variety and species as they 
occurred about her summer home at Brewster, Massachusetts. She 
has now found that individuals, which during the spring and 
summer exhibit the character of the typical form, frequently, if not 
normally, develop, in early autumn, the cleistogamous racemes from 
their upper axils and become transformed into the so-called var. 
abortiva. ‘This is accordingly shown to be merely a late state of 
the typical plant, fully analagous, in fact, to the autumnal cleis- 
togamous state of our common violets. Mrs. Penniman’s observa- 
tions are substantiated by an excellent suite of specimens deposited 
in the Gray Herbarium. — B. L. Roginson, 


TRICHOLOMA PORTENTOSUM. 


H. WEBSTER. 


Amonc the species of Tricholoma which have come into favor 
with the mycophagists of eastern Massachusetts is Zrccholoma porten- 
tosum Fries, an edible toadstool which is usually abundant in late au- 
tumn, when, as was the case this year, October and half of November 
pass without the coming of severe frost. Practically confined to 
pine woods, or at least to woods of coniferous trees, it there appears 
in such quantities as in many places to alter the look of the needle- 
strewn ground. At intervals of a few yards the pine needles are 
pushed up from below in loose heaps, beneath which clumps of the 
gray-topped mushrooms stand in a measure protected from the frost ; 
or the caps are raised quite through the needles and the thick white 
or yellowish white stems stand out against the brown background. 
As the caps are sticky at first, they carry up with them some of the pine 
needles, which remain firmly attached even after the surface has be- 
come quite dry. In woods where the carpet of needles is soft and 
thick, however, the fungus does not so plainly betray its presence, ex- 
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cept to the squirrels. They know it, and probably are ‘on the watch 
for it, for it is one of their regular autumn foods, which they can use 
while storing away their winter supply of nuts. But for these foragers, 
who scratch away the pine needles and drag the mushrooms to a con- 
venient mound, where they leave the remnants of their feast scattered 
about, or who tuck pieces of the caps in the forks of neighboring 
bushes, or under projecting ends of bark on the trunks of the pines, 
the fungus might often escape notice. Such evidence should provoke 
a search, which will always be rewarded, though the searcher may have 
to drop upon all fours and scratch like the squirrels before he finds 
what he is after. 

Though what has been said ought almost to be enough to make this 
autumn Tricholoma recognizable, for in the writer’s experience, there 
is no other toadstool, about Boston at least, to which the same remarks 
would apply, some further note of its characteristics had best be given. 
As is true of the genus, it has no ring, and its lamella, slightly attached 
to the stem, show the regulation notch or sinus with which anyone who 
would know Tricholoma must become familiar. The lamellz are broad, 
white, often with a tinge of yellow at the outer end; the stem is 
firm, white, or nearly so, sometimes hollow, especially in mature speci- 
mens, but frequently nearly solid, or showing merely a looseness of 
structure in the interior ; the cap is smooth and slightly uneven and ir- 
regular, often a little shiny, and beautifully streaked with long innate 
fibrils that extend outward from the centre and deepen the grayish or 
brownish violaceous tint of the surface. In the older specimens the 
thin pellicle bearing these fibrils often becomes a little broken up and 
ragged, and can easily be stripped clean from the white flesh. The 
fungus has no odor, or scarcely any, though its taste when raw is 
slightly farinaceous. It is remarkably free from the attacks of insect 
larvee, owing in part, no doubt, to the late season of its fruiting. Its 
size is from two to four inches broad; the stem is at least half an inch 
thick, and sometimes double that, and two to five inches long. 

Like so many of our agarics, 7richoloma portentosum is a species 
of the Old World as well as of the New, having been studied and de- 
scribed by Fries in the early part of this century. As given by the 
Swedish mycologist, the European habitat of the species is the same as 
that described for it in New England, where it is, to use Fries’s state- 
ment, “a common species in pine woods, growing in late autumn in 
company with Z7choloma equestre.” ‘The latter is a brownish yellow 
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toadstool also with a sticky cap, but with yellow gills, rather conspic- 
uous and distinguished looking, as the name implies, which has like- 
wise become favorably known to discerning mycophagists. Notes 
on it may be found in Ruopora I: 57. 

With the species just mentioned 7. portentosum is placed in the 
group Limacina, which includes all the members of the genus which 
have a viscid cap. This characteristic is of great significance in this 
genus, yet apt to be overlooked by a novice in such matters, partly 
from inattention, and no doubt, also, because it is not always apparent 
in dry weather. On this point the warning, uttered by Fries (Hymen- 
omycetes Europzi, p. 47), is worth repeating: “Those without ex- 
perience should be careful not to neglect the very natural sub-divisions 
of this group, or to imagine that the term Pz/eus viscid, though the 
viscidity may disappear in dry weather, is of slight importance; there 
is no single mark more essential than this, for it depends upon the 
original structure of the pellicle of the pileus.” 

To the neglect of this characteristic is probably due the fact that 
T. portentosum is usually confounded with 7: ferreum, though the lat- 
ter species has a pileus that is always dry. In consequence of this 
confusion, it is probable that the range of the species is much greater 
than might be supposed from its recorded distribution. Fries himself, 
as late as the time of publication of his Icones, twenty-five years ago, 
after he had observed the species for fifty years, expressed his sur- 
prise that such a “common and thoroughly distinct species” had 
escaped the notice of earlier authors. 

How widely the species is distributed in the country is not at pres- 
ent known. It has been found in New Hampshire as well as in Mas- 
sachusetts, and I think also in Maine and in Connecticut. Probably 
it will be found throughout New England. Yet Mr. Peck, in a recent 
letter to the writer, says that he has not found it in New York. 

In Fries’s description [Icones 1: 21.] the following points are noted, 
which are equally true of the fungus as found with us. 

“Solitary or gregarious, or even more rarely forming dense clusters, 
odorless, taste mild. Stem remarkably fleshy-fibrous throughout, sub- 
equal, naked, but streaked with fibrils, white. Pileus fleshy, thin in 
comparison with the stocky stem, at first convex, then plane, somewhat 
umbonate, unequal and repand, viscid, streaked with dark innate 
fibrils, but even, glabrous, commonly smoky in color, but varying to 


violaceous, livid, and in old age becoming pale ; margin always naked, 
thin. Flesh white, slightly inclining to yellowish, fragile. Lamellz 
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rounded, almost free, 4% to 1 inch broad, distant, at first white then 
becoming yellowish or grayish-pallid.”Fries’s figure [Icones, pl. 
24], might have been drawn from New England specimens. 


It may be added that the spores are white, narrowly oblong-elliptical, 
3 to 3% mw broad by 4% to 6 pw long. 

Tricholoma terreum Scheff. is a species of the group Genuzna, 
characterized by a rough fibrillose or scaly pileus which is never in the 
least sticky. It commonly shows browner tints than 7° portentosum, fre- 
quently has a strong farinaceous smell, and shows cinereous tints in 
the lamellz and on the stem. Placed side by side the two species can 
easily be told apart by a glance at the pileus, in one case smooth and 
virgate, in the other rather rough and scurfy. The absence of viscid- 
ity in Z: ¢erreum is, however, the point to which attention must be 
directed. The spores are white, broadly elliptical, 4 to 5 « broad by 
6 to 7 » long. s 

The species is frequent in woods of deciduous trees, but is also 
found in pine woods. About Boston it is, apparently, not so common 
as 7. portentosum, at least it is not so often collected. 
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Names of new plants are printed in full face type. 


Abies balsamea, 202, 222. 

Abnormal Flowers in Leonurus, 223. 
PNCACIA ThA: 

Acer dasycarpum, 35; Negundo, 125; 


pennsylvanicum, 37; platanoides, 
168; saccharinum, 125; spicatum, 
BUl22 


Achillea Ptarimica, 137. 

Acorus Calamus, 210. 

Acquaintances, Some New, 203. 

Acroblaste Reinschii, 43. 

Acrosiphonia, 210. 

Actinococcus aggregatus, 48; subcu- 
taneus, 48. 

Additions to Flora of Amherst Re- 
gion, 68; New Hamp. Flora, 167. 

Adiantum pedatum, 182, 229. 

Adlumia cirrhosa, 122. 

Aecidium leucostictum, 186; Orobi, 
186. 

Afternoon Outing for Toadstools, 


Igl. 

Agardhiella, 131; tenera, 48. 

Agarics, Unusual Variations of two 
common, 32. 

Agaricus Christinae, 128; sapidus, 76. 

Agarum Turneri, 45. 

Agrimonia, 235; Brittoniana, 237, 
238; dahurica, 237; Eupatoria, 235, 
236, 237; gryposepala, 235, 236, 238; 
hirsuta, 235, 236, 237, 238; micro- 
carpa, 238; mollis, 238; parviflora, 
236, 238; pilosa, 237; platycarpa, 
238; pumila, 236; striata, 237, 238; 
viscidula, 237. 

Agrimonies, The Nomenclature of 
the New England, 235. 

Agrostis alba, 209; scabra, 98, 99. 

Ahnfeltia plicata, 48. 

Alaria esculenta, 45; Pylaii, 45. 

Algae, Notes on,—ii, 11; Notes on 
two Rare, of Vineyard Sound, 206; 
Preliminary List of New England 
Marine, 41; Rhadinocladia, a New 
Genus of Brown, III. 

Alisma, 154. 

Allium tricoccum, 124. 

Alnus glutinosa in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts, 157; viridis, 08. 


Alstead, New Hampshire, Boleti col- 
lected at, 173; Ferns of, 181. 

Alyssum calycinum, 122. 

Amanita _ strobiliformis, 
cens, 193. 

Amarantus blitoides, 205. 

Amblystegium irriguum, 62. 

Ambrosia trifida, 204. 

Amelanchier oligocarpa, 98. 

America, Representatives of Scirpus 
maritimus in, 238; Rubus idaeus, 
and its Variety anomalus in, 195. 

Amherst Region, Further Additions 
to Flora of, 68. 

Amorpha fruticosa, QI. 

Amphicarpa monoica, 89; 
gl. 

Amphithrix janthina, 41; violacea, 41. 

Anabaena torulosa, 41; variabilis, 41. 

Andreaea petrophila, 62. 

Andrews, A. LeRoy, Orchidaceae of 
a Series of Swamps in southern 
Vermont, 114; Orchids of Mt. 
Greylock, Mass., 179; Ferns of a 
deep Ravine in Thettord, Vt., 220. 

Andrews, Florence M., Notes on a 
Species of Cyathus common in 
Lawns at Middlebury, Vermont, go. 

Andrews, L., Aster concinnus in 
New Eng., 166; Notice of Work, 132. 

Andromeda polifolia, 38, 125. 

Anemone riparia, 171. 

Anemonella thalictroides, 157, 171. 

Angraecum, 31. 

Anomodon apiculatus, 62; 
tus, 62. 

Antennaria, 88; canadensis, 69; neg- 
lecta, 69; neodioica, 69; Parlinii, 
69; petaloidea, 171. 

Anthoxanthum odoratum, 215. 

Antithamnion americanum, 48, 131; 
boreale, 48; cruciatum, 48; flocco- 
sum, 48; plumula, 48; Pylaisaei, 48. 

Apios tuberosa, 80. 

Apocynum hypericifolium, 69. 

Apodanthes, TI. 

Aquilegia canadensis, 188. 

Aralia quinquefolia, 122. 

Arceuthobium, 2, 3, 5, 8, 9, 10, IT; 
minutum, 2; pusillum, 1, 2, 3, 6,8, 


33; rubes- 


Pitcheri, 


attenua- 
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9, 221, Further Notes upon Distri- 
bution and Host Plants of, 9, in 
Massachusetts, 6, in the St. John 
and St. Lawrence Valleys, 10, 
Notes on, 2, On a New Host in 
Vermont, 8. 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi, 124. 

Arcyria denudata, 79, 81. 

Arenaria groenlandica, 97, 98; ma- 
crophylla, 195, 199, 200. 

Arethusa bulbosa, 114, 124, 219. 

Arisaema Dracontium, 1206. 

Aristida dichotoma, 202; gracilis, 69, 
202. 

Armillaria mellea, 32. 

Arnica Chamissonis, 98. 

Artemisia, 39; Abrotanum, 39; Ab- 
sinthium, 39; annua, 39; canaden- 
sis, 135; Stelleriana, 38, 40, a Na- 
tive of New England? 238; vul- 
garis, 135, 205. 

Arthrocladia villosa, 45. 

Arthur, J. C., New Station 
Dwarf Mistletoe, 221. 

Asclepias purpurascens, 157; tubero- 
sa, 217; verticillata, 157. 

Ascocyclus orbicularis, 45. 

Ascophyllum, 207; Mackaii, 45; no- 
dosum, 45. 

Asperococcus echinatus, 45. 

Aspidium acrostichoides, 184, 220, 230; 
aculeatum, 220, 230; cristatum, 183; 
Goldianum, 229; marginale, 183, 
229; noveboracense, 183; simula- 
tum in New Hampshire, 155; spin- 
ulosum, 183, 229; Thelypteris, 183. 

Asplenium angustifolium, 182, 183, 
229, 230: ebeneum, 182, 211; Filix- 
foemina, 182; thelypteroides, 182, 
229; Trichomanes, 166, 182, 211. 

Aster concinnus, 166, 167, in New 
England, 166; laevis, 167; longi- 
folius, 167; nemoralis, 123, 208; 
Novi-Belgii, 208; paniculatus, 167; 
spectabilis, 215; vimineus, 20T. 

Astragalus alpinus, 89, 91, 134; 
Blakei, 80, 91; canadensis, 80, 91; 
occidentalis, 91; Robbinsii, 80, 91. 

Atlantic Coast, Coreopsis involu- 
crata on, 34. 

Atmospheric Moisture, Relation of 
Certain Plants to, 29, 63. 

Atrichum crispum, 96; undulatum, 
0906. 

Atriplex patulum, 208. 

Autumnal Flowering of Vaccinium 
pennsylvanicum, 224; State, Poly- 
gala polygama, var. abortiva mere- 
ly an, 242. 

Averill, Charles K., Distribution of 
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Certain Trees and Shrubs in west- 
ern Connecticut, 34. 


Bacon, Alice E., Some Orchids of 
eastern Vermont, I71. 

Badhamia, 78. 

Baeomyces roseus, 67. 

Bailey, Wm. Whitman, Commelina 
virginica established in New Eng- 
land, 200; Old-time Flora of Prov- 
idence, 213; Solidago tenuifolia, a 
Weed in Rhode Island, 226; the 
Fig as a Hardy Plant in New Eng- 
land, 234. 

Bangia ciliaris, 
48. 

Baptisia australis in Vermont, 
tinctoria, 89, 168. 

Bartoniaiodandra, 55,56, 57,—Species 
New to the United States, 55; Mo- 
seri, 55, 56, 57; tenella, 55, 56, 57. 

Batchelder, Frederick W,, Notice of 
Work, 157. 

Berberis and Sagittaria, Reversions 
in, 149; agapatensis, 152, 153; re- 
pens, 152, 153, 155; Thunbergii, 
151, 152, 153) ISSseviuleanisw roan 
152, 153, 155. 

B[ergen], J. Y., The Teaching Bot- 
anist [notice], 52. 

Berteroa incana, 205. 

Betula papyrifera, 35, 126, 202. 

Bidens Beckii, 70; bipinnata, 204; 
cernua, 60. 

Bilberries in New England, Distri- 
bution of, 187. 

Bissell, C. H., Fragrostis Frankii in 
Connecticut, 87; Plantago elongata 
in New England, 156; Abnormal 
Flowers in Leonurus Cardiaca, 
223; New Variety of Ziziaaurea, 225. 

Blackberries of New England, 23. 

Blephilia ciliata, 126. 

Blue-fruited Huckleberry, 81. 

Bolbocoleon piliferum, 43. 

Boleti, Calopodes, 176; Cariosi, 
collected at Alstead, N. H., 173; 
Edules, 177; Hyporhodii, 178; 
Luridi, 177; pruinose and subto-’ 
mentose, 176; Versipelles, 178; vis- 
cid, 175; Viscipelles, 175. 

Boletinus cavipes, 174; decipiens, 
194; paluster, 174; pictus, 174, 175; 
porosus, 174. 

Boletus affinis, 177, 178; albus, 175; 
alveolatus, 177, 192; americanus, 
195; badius, 178; bicolor, 176, 194; 
castaneus, 178; chromapes, 178, 192; 
chrysenteron, 176; cyanescens, 178; 
erythropus, 178; eximius, 177; fel- 


48; fusco-purpurea, 


172; 


178; 
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leus, 178; Frostii, 177; gracilis, 178; 
granulatus, 175; griseus, 178; hemi- 
chrysus, 193; luridus, 177, 178, 179; 
miniato-olivaceus, 176, 194; orna- 
tipeSy. 170; 1OS3) apachypiulss | 1775 
Peckii, 194; piperatus, 175; Raven- 
elii, 193; rubinellus, 175; Satanas, 177; 
scaber, 175, 178; separans, 177; sub- 
glabripes, 176; subtomentosus, 175; 
vermiculosus, 178; versipellis, 178. 

Boston Mycological Club, 93. 

Bostrychia rivularis, 48. 

Botanical Club, Vermont 
Meeting, 1900), 88. 

Botrychium, 185; lanceolatum, 185; 
matricariaefolium, 119, 185, 202; 
ternatum, 185; virginianum, 185, 220. 

Brachytheciumi campestre, 62; Novae- 
Angliae, 62; oxycladon, 62; popu- 
leum, 62; salebrosum, 62. 

Brachytrichia Quoyii, 41. 

Brainerd, Ezra, Typical Goodyera 
repens in New England, 22; Black- 
berries of New England, 23. 

Brasenia peltata, 215. 

Brassavola, 31. 

Brassia, 31; Wrayae, 64. 

Brauneria pallida, 85, 86, 87; tennes- 
seensis, 85, 86, 87. 

Brown Algae, Rhadinocladia, a New 
Genus of, IIT. 

Bryanthus, 18c. 

Bryopsis plumosa, 43. 

Bryum caespiticium, 62. 

Buda borealis, 208. 

Burlingtonia, 31; decora, 63. 

Burt, E. A., Russula emetica in Ver- 
mont, 7I. 

Burt’s Note on Russula emetica, 72. 
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Cakile americana, 208. 

Calamagrostis acuminata, 99; cana- 
densis, 99, 200. 

Callithamnion, 131; Baileyi, 48; bys- 
soideum, 49; corymbosum, 49, 131; 
roseum, 49; tetragonum, 49. 

Calluna vulgaris, 53, 160. 

Callymenia reniformis, 49. 

Caloglossa Leprieurii, 49. 

Calopogon pulchellus, 114, 172. 

Calothrix aeruginea, 41; confervi- 
cola, 41; Contarenii, 13; crustacea, 
41; fasciculata, 41, forma incrus- 
tans, 13, 41; fusco-violacea, 41; 
parasitica, 41; pulvinata, 41; sco- 
pulorum, 41; vivipara, 41. 

Camelina sativa, 122. 

Camptosorus rhizophyllus, 14. 

Canby, Wm. M., Coreopsis involu- 
crata upon the Atlantic Coast, 34. 
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Cantharellus aurantiacus, 193; minor, 


194. 

Capsella in January, 84. 

Cardamine parviflora, 208. 

Carexsn 210; arctatay) 020, sl7Osmiyins 
bullata, 69, 170; canescens, 209; 
crinita, 170; Deweyana, 127; Em- 
monsii, 84; flava, 209; folliculata, 
124; husea, 121; granularise 127; 
limosa, 70; lupulina, 170; lupulina 
X bullata, 170; Magellanica, 209; 
maritima, 200, var. erectiuscula, 
170; muricata, 69; Novae-Angliae, 
83, 84, in eastern Massachusetts, 
83; Olneyi, 216; retrorsa, 127, 170; 
retrorsa X utriculata, 170; rigida, 
209; Some Undescribed Varieties 
and Hybrids of,170; sparganioides, 
127; sterilis, 209; straminea, 209; 
stricta, 69; torta, 127; trisperma, 
209; utriculata, 170; varia, 84; ves- 
tita, 170, var. Kennedyi, 170; vires- 
cens, 171; virescens X arctata, 170; 
Wiildenovii, 127. 

Carum Carui, 70. 

Caryay 240 

Cassandra calyculata, 38. 

Cassia Chamaecrista, 89, 218; Mari- 
landica, 89, 218; nictitans, 89, 168, 
218. 

Cassiope, 189, 190; hypnoides, 200. 

Castagnea virescens, 45; Zosterae, 45. 

Castilleia coccinea, 218. 

Catharinea undulata, 62. 

Cattleya, 31. 

Ceanothus: americanus, 216. 

Cenchrus tribuloides, 205. 

Centaurella Moseri, 55, 56. 

Cephalanthus occidentalis, 214. 

Ceramium arborescens, 49; Capri- 
cornu, 49; circinatum, 49; fastigia- 
tum, 49; Hooperi, 49; pedicella- 
tum, 49; rubrum, 49; squarrosum,,. 
49; strictum, 49; tenuissimum, 49. 

Cerastium arvense, 124, 208. 

Cetraria islandica, 155. 

Chaetomorpha aerea, 43; Linum, 43; 
Melagonium, 43. 

Champia parvula, 49. 

Chantransia Daviesii, 49; secundata, 
49; Thuretii, 49; virgatula, 49. 

Chenopodium ambrosioides, 205; ur- 
bicum, 126. 

Chesterville, Maine, Flora of, 

Chiloscyphus polyanthos, 62. 

Chiogenes hispidula, 38. 

Chlorochytrium Schmitzii, 11, 43. 

Chlorocystis Cohnii on the Massa- 
chusetts Coast, 104. 
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Chondria dasyphylla, 49; sedifolia, 
49, tenuissima, 49. 

Chondrus crispus, 40. 

Chorda, 112; Filum,45; tomentosa, 45. 

Chordaria flagelliformis, 45, 164. 

Choreocolax Polysiphoniae, 49. 

Chroococcus turgidus, 41. 

Chrysopsis falcata, 125. 

Churchill, J. R., An Unusual Form 
of Drosera intermedia, var. amer- 
icana, 70; Preliminary Lists of 
New England Plants—vi. Legu- 
minosae, 89. 

Cimicifuga racemosa, 157. 

Circaea alpina, 125, 201, 215. 

Cistaceae, 22. 

Cladium, 123; mariscoides, 123, 202. 
Cladonia, 155; cristatella, 67; furcata, 
67, pyxidata, 67; rangiferina, 67. 
Cladophora, 210; albida, 43; arcta, 43; 


expansa, 43; flexuosa, 43; fracta, 
43; glaucescens, 43; gracilis, 43; 
hirta, 43; Hutchinsiae, 43; laete- 


virens, 43; lanosa, 43; Magdalanae, 
43; refracta, 43; Rudolphiana, 44; 
rupestris, 44. 

Cladostephus spongiosus, 45; vertic- 
illatus, 45. 

Clava leptostyla, 207. 

Cleistogamy in Linaria canadensis, 
108. 

Clethra alnifolia, 70. 

Club, Boston Mycological, 93; New 
England Botanical (Officers for 
1900), 22; Vermont Botanical 
(Winter Meeting, 1900), 88. 

Cluster-cup Fungus on Lespedeza in 
New England, 186. 

Codiolum gregarium, 12, 44; 
gipes, 44; Petrocelidis, 12, 44. 

Coe, M. A., Autumnal Flowering in 
Vaccinium pennsylvanicum, 224. 

Coilonema, 162. 

Collectors, To Fern, 212. 

Collins, Frank S., Notes on Algae— 
ii, 11; Preliminary Lists of New 
England Plants—y. Marine Algae, 
41; Seaweeds in Winter, 130; New 
England Species of Dictyosiphon, 
162; Marine Flora of Great Duck 
Tsland, Maine, 209. 

Collybia radicata, 127. 

Colony of Alnus glutinosa in eastern 
Massachusetts, 157. 

Comatricha, 79; caespitosa, 80, 81. 

Commelina virginica established in 
New England, 200. 

Conant, Jennie F., Boston Mycolog- 
ical Club, 93. 

Conferva foeniculacea, 162, 165. 
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Congdon, J. W., Plantago elongata 
in Rhode Island, 194. 

Connecticut, Distribution of Certain 
Trees and Shrubs in western, 34; 
Eragrostis Frankii in, 87; Stations 
for some less usual Plants of, 125. 

Conringia perfoliata, 205. 

Convolvulus sepium, 216. 

Corallina, 210; officinalis, 49. 

Corallorhiza innata, 121, 126, 180; 
multiflora, 180; odontorhiza, 124,210. 

Coreopsis aristosa, 34; involucrata 
on Atlantic Coast, 34; rosea, 215; 
trichosperma, 34. 

Cornus canadensis, 37, 189; circinata, 
AUP ikem es) Sy/. WAC, 

Coronilla varia, 89. 

Cortinarius collinitus, 32. 

Corylus americana, 180. 

Coulter, J. M., Notice of Work, 40. 

Crantzia lineata, 168, 217. 

Craterellus Cantharellus, 

Craterium minutum, 81. 

Crépin, Frangois, Note upon proba- 
ble Hybrid of Rosa carolina, L., 
and R. nitida, Willd., 112. 

Cribraria, 81; aurantiaca, 81. 

Critical Notes on New England Spe- 
cies of Laminaria, 115, 142. 

Crotalaria sagittalis, 80. 

Cruoria pellita, 11. 

Cryptoglaena americana, 41. 

Cuphea viscosissima, 125. 

Cuscuta arvensis, 126. 

Cyathus in Lawns at Middlebury, 
Vt., Notes on Species of, 99; Les- 
ueurii, 99, 100, 101; stercoreus, 100, 
IOI; striatus, IOI; vernicosus, 99, IOI. 

Cyclomyces Greenii, 194. 

Cymbidium, 31. 

Cyperaceae, II5. 

Cyperus aristatus, 61. 

Cypripedium, 31; acaule, 115, 171, 180, 
214, 219; parviflorum, 171; pubes- 
cens, 114,171; spectabile, 114, 171. 

Cystoclonium purpurascens, 49. 

Cystopteris bulbifera, 127; fragilis, 
184, 220. 

Cyiisus scoparius, 89. 


194. 


Dennstaedtia punctilobula, 220, 246. 

Dalibarda repens, 122. 

Danthonia spicata, 209. 

Daphne Mezereum in Vermont, 142. 

Dasya, 131; elegans, 49. 

Davenport, George E., To Fern Col- 
lectors, 212; Dicksonia pilosiuscu- 
la, var. cristata, 220. 

Day, Mary A., Local Floras of New 
England, 73. 
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Decodon verticillatus, 123. 

Delesseria alata, 50; angustissima, 
50; sinuosa, 50. 

eee 31, 64, 65; nobile, 63, 

4. 

Dentaria diphylla, 122. 

Derbesia vaucheriaeformis, 44. 

Dermocarpa prasina, 41; violacea, 
4I. 

Desmarestia aculeata, 45; viridis, 46. 

Desmodium acuminatum, 89; cana- 
dense, 89; canescens, 89, 91, 125, 
157; ciliare, 89; cuspidatum, 80; 
Dillenii, 89; humifusum, 89; mari- 
landicum, 89; nudiflorum, 89; pani- 
culatum, 89; rigidum, 89; rotundi- 
folium, 89; sessilifolium, 89; strict- 
um, 89. 

Desmotrichum, 111, 206; balticum, 
46, 111; undulatum, 46. 

Development of Spirogyra crassa in 
refilled Ponds, Luxuriant, 33; of 
Steironema lanceolatum, Remark- 
able, 190. 

Diachea, 79. 

Diapensia, 189, 190; lapponica, 187, 
200. 

Dichelyma capillaceum, 96; palles- 
cens, 90; Swartzii, 96. 

Dicksonia, 182; pilosiuscula, 181, 229, 
var. cristata, 220. 

Dicranella cerviculata, 62. 

Dicranum Bergeri, 96; Bonjeani, 62; 
Drummondi, 96; longifolium, 62; 
montanum, 96; palustre, 96; scopa- 
rium, 96; undulatum, 62, 96; viride, 
96. 

Dictydium, 79. 

Dictyosiphon corymbosus, 165, 166; 
Ekmani, 46, 162, 165, 166; flacci- 
dus, 165; foeniculaceus, 46, 163, 
164, 165; fragilis, 166; hippuroides, 
46, 163, 164, 165; hispidus, 46, 163, 
164 165; Macounii, 46, 162, 164, 
166; New England Species of, 162. 

Diderma, 78; floriforme, 79. 

Didymia, 78. 

Distribution and Host Plants of Ar- 
ceuthobium pusillum, 9; of certain 
Trees and Shrubs in western Con- 
necticut, 34; of some Rarer Plants 
of central Massachusetts, 119; of 
Bilberries in New England, 187. 

Ditrichum vaginans, 62. 

Draba verna, 156. 

Driggs, A. W., Notice of Work, 226. 

Drosera intermedia, var. americana, 
70, 71, 217, an Unusual form of, 
70; longifolia, 217. 
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Duck Islands, Maine, Plants from 
the, 207. 

Dwarf Mistletoe in New England, 1; 
New Station for, 221. 


Early Growth of Impatiens biflora, 
Observations upon, 234. 

Eaton, Alvah A., Parietaria debilis 
in New Hampshire, 158; Additions 
to New Hampshire Flora, 167. 

Echinacea, 85; Notes on, 84; angusti- 
folia, 85, 86, 87; pallida, 85, 86; 
purpurea, 85, 86; sanguinea, 86; 
serotina, 86. 

Echinospermum Lappula, 205. 

Ectocarpus, 206, 207; aecidioides, 46; 
confervoides, 46, forma brumalis, 
13, 46; dasycarpus, 46; elegans, 46; 
fasciculatus, 46; granulosus, 46; 
lutosus, 46; Mitchellae, 46; ovatus, 
46; penicillatus, 46; siliculosus, 46; 
subcorymbosus, 46; terminalis, 46; 
tomentosoides, 46; tomentosus, 46. 

Eggleston, Willard W., Further 
Notes upon Distribution and Host 
Plants of Arceuthobium pusiilum, 
9; Hudsonia ericoides in New 
Hampshire, 22; Polymnia-canaden- 
sis in Vermont, 70; Flora of Mt. 
Moosilauke, 97; New or Rare 
Plants from Pownal, Vermont, 171. 

Elachista fasciculata, 46; fucicola, 46; 
lubrica, 46; stellaris, 46. 

Elatine americana, 60. 

Eleocharis acicularis, 208; diandra, 
60, 61, in central New York, 61, 
Rediscovery of, 60, var. depressa, 
60; intermedia, 61; ovata, 60; palus- 
tris, 208; tenuis, 208. 

Elodea canadensis, 216. 

Empetrum nigrum, 97, 98. 

Enteridium splendens, 79, 81. 

Enteromorpha, 104; clathrata, 44; 
compressa, 44; crinita, 44; cruciata, 
44; erecta, 44; Hopkirkii, 44; intes- 
tinalis, 44; Linza, 44; marginata, 
44; micrococca, 44; minima, 44; 
percursa, 44; prolifera, 44; ramu- 
losa, 44; torta, 44. 

Entoderma Wittrockii, 44. 

Entoloma cuspidatum, 193. 

Entophysalis granulosa, 41; Magno- 
liae, 41. 

Epicladia Flustrae, 44. 

Epidendrum, 31. 

Epigaea repens, 214. 

Epilobium palustre, 125. 

Epiphegus virginiana, 210. a 

Eragrostis capillaris, 157; Frankii, 87, 
127,in Connecticut, 87; Purshii, 127. 
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Eriophorum alpinum, 121; gracile, 
69, 121; vaginatum, 121, 127, 208; 
virginicum, 208. 

Erythrotrichia ceramicola, 50. 

Essex County, Massachusetts, Un- 
common Mosses in northern, 95. 

Euglenopsis, I11. 

Eupatorium hyssopifolium, 215. 

Euphrasia, 138. 

Eurhynchium strigosum, 62. 

Euthora cristata, 50. 


Faxon, Edwin (Biographical Sketch), 
107. 

Fern Collectors, To, 212. 

Fernald, M. L., Arceuthobium pusil- 
lum in St. John and St. Lawrence 
Valleys, 10; Some Northeastern 
Species of Scirpus, 15; Is Artemisia 
Stelleriana Native of New Eng- 
land? 38; Rediscovery of Eleoch- 
aris diandra, 60; Notes on Echina- 
cea, 84; Scirpus sylvaticus, a Cor- 
rection, 106; Some Jesuit Influences 
upon our Northeastern Flora, 133; 
Some Undescribed Varieties and 
Hybrids of Carex, 170; Distribu- 
tion of Bilberries in New England, 
187; Rubus idaeus and its Variety 
anomalus in America, 195; Two 
Northeastern Thalictrums, 230; 
Representatives of Scirpus mari- 
timus in America, 238. 

Ferns of Alstead, New Hampshire, 
181; of a deep Ravine in Thetford, 
Vermont, 220. 

Festuca tenella, 157. 

Ficus carica, 234. 

Fig as a Hardy Plant in New Eng- 
land, 234. 

Fimbristylis autumnalis, 123. 

Fissidens adiantoides, 62. 

Flora, Additions to New Hampshire, 
167; of Amherst Region, 68; of 
Chesterville, Maine, 123; of Great 
Duck Island, Maine, The Marine, 
209; of Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire (Notice), 157; of Mt. Moosi- 
lauke, 97; of Providence, Oldtime, 
213; of Vermont, Information de- 
sired concerning Plants doubtfully 
ascribed to, 157; of Worcester Co., 
Massachusetts, 201; Some Jesuit 
Influences upon our Northeastern, 
133. 

Floras of New England, Local, 73. 

Flowering of Vaccinium pennsylvan- 
icum, Autumnal, 224. 
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Flowers in Leonurus Cardiaca, Ab- 
normal, 223. 

Floyd, F. G., Aspidium simulatum in 
New Hampshire, 155. 

Fontinalis antipyretica, 62; Lescurii, 


Form of Drosera intermedia, var. 
Americana, An Unusual, 70; of 
Rubus triflorus, Pink-flowered, 87. 

Fragaria monophylla, 198; vesca, 
198; virginiana, 208. 

Fraxinus sambucifolia, 37. 

Fruiting of Riccia natans, 161. 

Fucus, 11, 210; Areschougii, 46; cer- 
anoides, 46; edentatus, 46; evanes- 
cens, 46; filiformis, 46; platycarpus, 
46; vesiculosus, 46, 47, forma gra- 
cillima, 14, 47. 

Fuligo, 78. 

Fungus on Lespedeza in New Eng- 
land, A Cluster-Cup, 186. 


Galeopsis Ladanum, 157; Tetrahit, 
205, 208. 
Galinsoga parviflora, 205. 


Ganong, W. F., Notice of Work, 52. 
Garden, Notes of a Wild, 150. 
Gaura biennis, 125. 

Gaylussacia dumosa, 168; resinosa, 6, 
81, 83, 188, var. glaucocarpa, 83, 168. 

Gelidium crinale, 50. 

Genista tinctoria, 89, 168. 

Gentiana crinita, 217. 

Genus of Brown Algae, Rhadinocla- 
dia, a New, 111. 

Geocalyx graveolens, 63. 

Georgia pellucida, 62. 

Geranium pusillum, 125; Robertian- 
um, 208. 

Gerardia flava, 157; tenuifolia, 219. 

Gigartina mamillosa, 50. 

Giraudia sphacelarioides, 206. 

Gleditschia triacanthos, 91. 

Gloeocapsa crepidinum, 4t. 

Gloeocystis zostericola, 44. 

Gloiosiphonia capillaris, 50, 210. 

Glyceria acutiflora, 120; borealis, 
158; obtusa, 157. 

Gnaphalium sylvaticum, 137. 

Goldenrod, A _ little-known 
England, 57. 

Gomontia polyrhiza, 44. 

Goniotrichum elegans, 50; ramosum, 
50. 

Goodyera pubescens, 172; repens, 22, 
121, 172, 180, in New England, 
Typical, 22; tesselata, 180. 

Gracilaria multipartita, 50. 

Gratiola virginiana, 202. 

Graves, C. B., A little-known New 
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England Goldenrod, 57; Some Ob- 
servations upon the Early Growth 
of Impatiens biflora, 234. 

Great Duck Island, Maine, Marine 
Flora of, 209. 

Greylock (Mt.), Massachusetts, Or- 
chids of, 179. 

Griffithsia Bornetiana, 50, 131; ten- 
uis, 50. 

Grimmia apocarpa, 62. 

Grinnell, Alice L., Remarkable de- 
velopment of Steironema lanceol- 
atum, I90. 

‘Grinnellia, 131; Americana, 50. 

Grout, A. J., Notes on Vermont 
Plants, 88. 

Growth of Impatiens biflora, Obser- 
vations upon the Early, 234. 

Gymnogongrus Griffithsiae, 50; nor- 
vegicus, 50. 


Habenaria, 172; blephariglottis, 124, 
126, 172, 219; bracteata, 180; dila- 
fata, 105, 124, 180; fimbfiata, 172; 
219; Hookeri, 172, 180; hyperborea, 
II4, 172, 180; lacera, 114, 179, 180, 
219; obtusata, 124; orbiculata, 172, 
180; psycodes, II4, 172, 219; tri- 
dentata, 179; virescens, I14, 124, 172. 

Haberer, Joseph V., Eleocharis dian- 
dra in central New York, 61. 

Halosaccion ramentaceum, 50; Sco- 
pula, 50. 

Halothrix lumbricalis, 47. 

Hamamelis virginica, 216. 

Haplospora globosa, 47. 

Hardy Plant in New England, The 
Fig as a, 233. 

Harger, E. B., Stations for less 
Usual Plants of Connecticut, 125. 

Harper, Roland M., Further Addi- 
tions to Flora of Amherst Region, 
68; Notes on Distribution of Rarer 
Plants of central Massachusetts, 119. 

Harvey, LeRoy Harris, Pogonia 
pendula in Maine, 211. 

Harveyella mirabilis, 50. 

Hay, G. U., Notes of a Wild Gar- 
den, 159. 

Heather in New England, 53. 

Hecatonema maculans, 47. 

Hedysarum boreale, 80. 

Helianthus grosse-serratus, 
rigidus, 125. _ 

Heliopsis scabra, 125. 

Hemicarpha subsquarrosa, 61. 

Hemitrichia vesparium, 79. 

Hervey, E. Williams, Yellow-fruited 
Tlex verticillata, 242. 
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Hibiscus Trionum, 205. 

Hieracium praealtum, 226; vulgatum, 
135, 136, I41. 

Hierochloé borealis, 216. 

Hildenbrandia Prototypus, 50. 

Host in Vermont, Arceuthobium pu- 
sillum on a New, 8; Plants of 
Arceuthobium pusillum, Further 
Notes upon the Distribution and, 9. 

Hottonia inflata, 125. 

Howe, C. D., Fifth Annual Winter 
Meeting of Vermont Botanical 
Club (1900), 88. 

Huckleberry, Blue-fruited, 8. 

Hudsonia ericoides in New Hamp- 
shire, 22. 

Huntington, J. W., Some Uncom- 
mon Mosses in northern Essex 
Co., Massachusetts, 95. 


Hybrid of Rosa carolina, L., and 
R. nitida, Willd, Note upon 
Probable, 112. 

Hybrids of Carex, Some Unde- 


scribed Varieties and, 170. 

Hydrocoleum glutinosum, 42; lyng- 
byaceum, 42; majus, 42. 

Hydrocotyle umbellata, 125, 217. 

Hydrophyllum canadense, 157. 

Hyella caespitosa, 42. 

Hygrophorus, 72; conicus, 128; fuli- 
gineus, 32. 

Hylocomium squarrosum, 95; 
bratum, 62. 

Hypnea musciformis, 50. 

Hypnum Crista-castrensis, 62; flui- 
tans, 96; Haldanianum, 63; ochra- 
ceum, 63. 

Hypoxis erecta, 157. 


um- 


Tlea fulvescens, 44. 

Ilex verticillata, 105, 106, 241, 242, 
forma chrysocarpa, 106, 242, var. 
cyclophylla, 105, Variations of, 
104, Yellow-fruited, 242. 

Impatiens, 235; biflora, Some Ob- 
servations upon Early Growth of, 
234; fulva, 234. 

Influences upon our Northeastern 
Flora, Some Jesuit, 133. 

Information desired concerning 
Plants doubtfully ascribed to Flora 
of Vermont, 157. 

Iris prismatica, 215. 

Isactis plana, 42. 

Islands (see Duck, Great Duck). 

Isoétes echinospora, 120; Engelman- 
LS s 

Isthmoplea sphaerophora, 47. 
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Jack, J. G., Arceuthobium pusillum 
in Massachusetts, 6. 

January, Capsella in, 84. 

Jesuit Influences upon our North- 
eastern Flora, 133. 

Jewell, H. W., Pink-flowered Form 
of Rubus triflorus, 87. 

Jones, L. R., Arceuthobium pusil- 
lum on New Host in Vermont, 8; 
Daphne Mezereum in Vermont, 142. 

Juncus canadensis, 121; Greenii, 69; 
militaris, 69; nodosus, 126; trifi- 
dus, 97, 98. 


Kalmia angustifolia, 6; glauca, 6, 38, 
123) 25. 

Katahdin Iron Works, Maine, List 
of Mosses collected at, 61. 

Kennedy, Geo. G., Carex Novae- 
Angliae in eastern Massachusetts, 
83; Edwin Faxon (Biographical 
Sketch), 107. 

Knowlton, C. H., Flora of Chester- 
ville, Maine, 123; Further Notes 
on Flora of Worcester Co., Mas- 
sachusetts, 201. 


Labiatae, 224. 

Waccantay laccatas= 32: 

Lactarius chrysorheus, 193; corru- 
gis, 192; griseus, 193; luteolus, 194; 
subdulcis, 193; volemus, 192. 

Lactuca Scariola, 125, 205, 215. 

Taelia, 31: 

Laminaria, 116, 118; Agardhii, 117, 
143, 146, 147; caperata, 47; Criti- 
cal Notes on New England 
Species of, 115, 142; digitata, 12, 
47, 117, 118, 143, 144, 145; Gunneri, 
144; intermedia, 47, 118, 143, 145, 
146; longicruris, 12, 47, 117, I18, 
143, 146, 148; Phyllitis, 47; Platy- 
meris, 47, 118, 143, 210; saccharina, 
Aue iy tates iA usto Ty, Tike 
stenophylla, 47, 118, 143, 145, 146. 

Laminariaceae, II5, II7, 131, 210. 

Laminariae, II, 115. 

Larix americana, 9, 10, 36. 

Lathyrus maritimus, 89, 208; ochro- 
leucus, 89; palustris, 89; pratensis, 
89; sativus, 92. 

Leathesia difformis, 47. 

Leavitt, Robert G., Relation of cer- 
tain Plants to Atmospheric Mois- 
ture, 29, 63; Reversions in Berberis 
and Sagittaria, 149; Polyembryony 
in Spiranthes cernua, 227. 

Lechea intermedia, 124; maritima, 205. 

Leguminosae, Preliminary List of 
New England, 89. 
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Leonurus Cardiaca, Abnormal Flow- 
ers im, 223. : 

Lepiota cristata, 32; naucina, 32. 

Lh nervosa, 62, 63; polycarpa, 

Ge 

Lespedeza, 186; angustifolia, 89; cap- 
itata, 90, 186; Cluster-cup Fungus. 
on, in New England, 186; hirta, 
186; intermedia, 90; Nuttallii, 90; 
polystachya, 90, 168; procumbens, 
90, 168; repens, 157, 186; reticulata, 
90, 168; Stuvei, 90; violacea, 90. 

Less Usual Plants of Connecticut, 
Stations for, 125. 

Leucobryum, 65, 66. 

Leucothoé racemosa, 125, 214. 

Lilium canadense, 217; philadelphi- 
cum, 217; superbum, 217. 

Limnanthemum lacunosum, 201. 

Linaria canadensis, 168, 169; Cleis- 
togamy in, 168. 

Linnaea borealis, 201, 218. 

Linum virginianum, 157. 

Liparis, 172; liliifolia, 180. 

Liquidambar Styraciflua, 37. 

Liriodendron Tulipifera, 122. 

List of Mosses collected at Katah- 
din Iron Works, Maine, 61. 

Lists of New England Plants, Pre- 
liminary,—v. Marine Algae, 41; 
vi. Leguminosae, 89. 

Lithospermum arvense, 205. 

Lithothamnion, 210; circumscriptum, 
50; colliculosum, 50; compactum, 
50; evanescens, 50; flabellatum, 50; 
foecundum, 50; laeve, 50; laeviga- 
tum, 50; Lenormandi, 50; norvegi- 
cum, 50; polymorphum, 50; Un- 
geri, 50. 

Little-known New England Golden- 
rod, A, 57. 

Lobelia Dortmanna, 125. 

Local Floras of New England, 73. 

Loiseleuria procumbens, 97. 

Lomentaria rosea, 50; uncinata, 50. 

Lonicera caerulea, 123, 208. 

Lophanthus scrophulariaefolius, 126. 

Loranthaceae, I. 

Lotus corniculatus, 92. 

Lupinus perennis, 90. 

Luxuriant Development of Spiro- 
gyra crassa in Refilled Ponds, 33. 

Luzula spicata, 97; vernalis, 121. 

Lycogala epidendrum, 78. 

Lycopodium annotinum, 99; inunda- 
tum, 120: Selago, 98, 99. 

Lycopus sessilifolius, 126. 

Lygodium palmatum, 220. 

Lyngbya aestuarii, 42; confervoides, 
42; gracilis, 42; Lagerheimii, 42; 
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lutea, 42; majuscula, 42; semiplena, | 


42; subtilis, 42. 
Lythrum Salicaria, 201. 


Macbride, Thomas H., The Slime 
Moulds, 75. 

MacMillan, 
Work, 87. 

Maine, List of Mosses collected at 
Katahdin Iron Works, 61; Marine 
Flora of Great Duck Island, 209; 
Occurrence of Thamnolia in, 155; 
On the Flora of Chesterville, 123; 
Plants from the Duck Islands, 207; 
Pogonia pendula in, 21t. 

Marine Algae, Preliminary List of 
New England, 41; Flora of Great 
Duck Island, Maine, 200. 

Masdevallia, 31. 

Massachusetts, Arceuthobium pusil- 
lum in, 6; Carex Novae-Angliae in 
eastern, 83; Coast, Chlorocystis 
Cohnii on, 104; Colony of Alnus 
glutinosa in eastern, 157; Further 
Notes on Flora of Worcester Co., 
201; Notes on Distribution of 
Some Rarer Plants of central, 119; 
Orchids of Mt. Greylock, 179; 
Some Uncommon Mosses_ in 
northern Essex County, 95; Walk- 
ing-fern in Worcester County, 14. 

Mastigocoleus testarum, 42. 

Maxillaria, 31. 

Medeola virginiana, 217. 

Medicago, 91; aculeata, 92; agrestis, 
92; arabica, 90, 168; denticulata, 
90; hispida, 90, 92; laciniata, 90; 
lappacea, 92; Lupulina, go, 168; 
maculata, 90; sativa, 90. 

Melilotus, 149; alba, 90; officinalis, 9o. 

Melobesia Corallinae, 50; farinosa, 
50; Lejolisii, 50; macrocarpa, 50; 
membranacea, 51; pustulata, 51. 

Mentha canadensis, 157. 

Menyanthes, 216; trifoliata, 216. 

Merrill, Elmer D, List of Mosses 
collected at Katahdin Iron Works, 
Maine, 61; Occurrence of Tham- 
nolia in Maine, 155. 

Mertensia, 77. 

Mesogloia divaricata, 47. 

Microchaete grisea, 42. 

Microcoleus chthonoplastes, 42. 

Microspongium gelatinosum, 47. 

Microstylis monophyllos, 114, 
180; ophioglossoides, 180, 208.- 

Middlebury, Vermont, Notes on a 
Cyathus common in Lawns at, 99. 

Minnesota Plant Life, Notice of, 87. 

Mistletoe in New England, The 


Conway, Notice of 


172, 
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Dwarf, 1; New Station for the 
Dwart, 221. 

Mnium sylvaticum, 63. 

Moisture, Relation of certain Plants 
to Atmospheric, 29, 63. 

Moneses grandiflora, 122, 218. 

Monostroma crepidinum, 44; fus- 
cum, 44; Grevillei, 44; groenlandi- 
cum, 44; latissimum, 44; leptoder- 
mum, 44; pulchrum, 44; undula- 
tum, 44; Vahlii, 44. 

Monotropa uniflora, 218. 

Montia fontana, 208. 

Moore, G. T., Chlorocystis Cohnii 
on the Massachusetts Coast, 104. 

Moosilauke (Mt.), Flora of, 97. 

Morrell, H. K., Notice of Work, 226. 

Morss, C. H., Colony of Alnus glu- 
tinosa in eastern Massachusetts, 
ney. 

Mosses collected at Katahdin Iron 
Works, Maine, 61; in northern Es- 
sex Co., Massachusetts, Some Un: 
common, 95. 

Mt. Greylock, Or- 

chids of, 179. 

Mt. Moosilauke, Flora of, 97. 

Mucilago, 70. 

Muhlenbergia diffusa, 120; Willden- 

OVil, 120. 

Murdoch, John, Jr., Capsella in Jan- 

vary, 84. 

Mycological Club, Boston, 93. 

Myosotis arvensis, 124; laxa, 69. 

Myriactis pulvinata, 47. 

Myrionema balticum, 47; foecundum, 

47; globosum, 47; vulgare, 47. 

Myriophyllum, 215; procumbens, 2109. 

Myriotrichia clavaeformis, 47;  fili- 

formis, 47. 


Massachusetts, 


Naias, 217. 

Nardus stricta, 137. 

Native of New Enoland? 

misia Stelleriana, 38. 

Naucoria Christinae, 127, 128, 120; 

festiva, 128; hilaris, 128; Jennyae, 

129; lugubris, 128. 

Nemalion multifidum, 51. 

Nemastoma Bairdii, 51. 

Nemopanthus fascicularis, 38. 

New Acquaintances, Some, 203; 
Genus of Brown Algae, Rhadino- 
cladia, a, 111; or Rare Plants from 
Pownal, Vermont, 171; Station for 
Dwarf Mistletce, 221; Variety of 
Zizia aurea, 225; Vicia for New 
England, 225. 

New England Agrimonies, Nomen- 

clature of, 235; Aster concinnus in, 


Is Arte- 
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166; Blackberries of, 23; Botanical 
Club (Officers for 1900), 22; Clus- 
ter-cup Fungus on Lespedeza in, 
186; Commelina virginica estab- 
lished in, 200; Distribution of Bil- 
berries in, 187; Dwarf Mistletoe in, 
1; Fig as a Hardy Plant in, 234; 
Goldenrod, a _ Little-known, 57; 
Heather in, 53; Is Artemisia Stel- 
leriana a Native of, 38; Local 
Floras of, 73; New Vicia for, 225; 
Plantago elongata in, 156; Plants, 
Preliminary Lists of,—v. Marine 
Algae, 41,—vi. Leguminosae, 89; 
Species of Dictyosiphon, 162; Spe- 
cies of Laminaria, Critical Notes 
on, 115, 142; Typical Goodyera 
repens in, 22. , 

New Hampshire, Aspidium simula- 
tum in, 155; Boleti at Alstead, 173; 
Ferns of Alstead, 181; Additions to 
Flora, 167; Hudsonia ericoides in, 
22; Parietaria debilis in, 158. 

New York, Eleocharis diandra 
central, 61. 

Nidularia stercorea, 101; striata, IOI. 

Nodularia Harveyana, 42; spumi- 
gena, 42. 

Nomenclature of New England Agri- 
monies, 235. 

Northeastern Flora, Some Jesuit In- 
fluences upon our, 133; Species of 
Scirpus, Some, 15; Thalictrums, 
SP wOwe230: 

Note upon a Probable Hybrid of 
Rosa carolina, L., and R. nitida, 
Willd., 112. 

Notes of a Wild Garden, 159; on 
Algae, ii, 11; on Arceuthobium pu- 
sillum, 2; on Distribution of Rarer 
Plants of central Massachusetts, 
119; on Echinacea, 84; on Flora of 
Worcester Co., Massachusetts, 201; 
on New England Species of Lami- 
naria, Critical, 115, 142; on a Spe- 
cies of Cyathus common in Lawns 
at Middlebury, Vermont, 99; on 
Two Rare Algae of Vineyard 
Sound, 206; on Vermont Plants,88; 
upon Distribution and Host Plants 
of Arceuthobium pusillum, 9. 

Noyes, Helen M., The Ferns of Al- 
stead, New Hampshire, 181. 

Nuphar advena, 215; minimum, 125. 

Nymphaea odorata, 215. 


in 


Observations upon the Early Growth 
of Impatiens biflora, 234. 

Occurrence of Thamnolia in Maine, 
Se 
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Odontoglossum, 31. 

Old-time Flora of Providence, 213. 

Oncidium, 31, 64; sphacelatum, 30; 
varicosum, 63, 64. 

Onoclea sensibilis, 184, 229; Struthi- 
opteris, 184, 229. 

Onosmodium virginianum, 125. 

Ophioglossaceae, 185. 

Ophioglossum vulgatum, 185. 

Orchidaceae of a Series of Swamps 
in southern Vermont, 114. 

Orchids of eastern Vermont, 171; of 
Mt. Greylock, Massachusetts, 179. 

Orchis spectabilis, 180. 

Oryzopsis asperifolia, 120, 121; me- 
lanocarpa, 120. 

Oscillatoria amphibia, 42; Corallinae, 
42; laetevirens, 42; limosa, 42; 
margaritifera, 42; nigroviridis, 42; 
princeps, 42; tenuis, 42. 

Osmunda cinnamomea, 184, 
Claytoniana, 1&4; regalis, 184. 

Ostreobium Quekettii, 42. 

Outing for Toadstools, An After- 
noon, 1091. 

Oxytropis campestris, 90, 92. 


209; 


Panicularia borealis, 158. . 

Panicum filiforme, 202; proliferum, 
202; virgatum, 202; xanthophysum, 
120) 120 124: 

Parietaria debilis in New Hampshire, 
158. 

Parmelia caperata, 67. 

Parnassia caroliniana, 217. 

Paxillus paradoxus, 194. 

Pellaea atropurpurea, 14, 127. 

Pentstemon laevigatus, 126. 

Peridermium, 223. 

Peristeria, 31. 

Petrocelis cruenta, 12, 51. 

Peysonnellia Rosenvingti, 51. 

Peziza rapulum, 106. 

Phaeosaccion, 111, 131; Collinsii, 47. 

Phaseolus perennis, 90, 92; vulgaris,92. 

Phegopteris Dryopteris, 127, 183, 
229; hexagonoptera, 183; polypo- 
dioides, 183, 220. 

Phormidium ambiguum, 42; autum- 
nale, 42; Corium, 42; favosum, 42; 
fragile, 42; persicinum, 11, 42; Val- 
derianum, 42. 

Phoradendron flavescens, 1. 

Phyllitis, 131; fascia, 47, 163; zoster- 
aefolia, 47. 

Phyllophora Brodiaei, 51; membrani- 
tolia® Sis liranline sits 

Picea alba, 3, 5, 10, 222; canadensis, 
3, 5, 222; mariana, 2, 6, 222; nigra, 
2, 0: 10, 36, 1260, 2221ubta, 10: 
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Pilinia maritima, 44. 

Pink-flowered Form of Rubus tri- 
florus, 87. 

Pinus resinosa, 124; rigida, 124. 

Pisum sativum, 92. 

Plagiochila asplenioides, 63. 

Plagiothecium denticulatum, 63; late- 
bricola, 96; turfaceum, 63. 

Plant Relations, Notice of, 40. 

Plantago elongata in New England, 
156, in Rhode Island, 194; major. 


208; maritima, 188; pusilla, 156, 
194; virginica; 214. 
Plants from the Duck Islands, 


Maine, 207. 
Plectonema calothrichoides, 13, 
Golenkinianum 13, 42; terebrans, 42. 

Plenosporium Borreri, 51. 

Pleurocapsa fuliginosa, 42. 

Plumaria elegans, 51. 

Poa compressa, 209; pratensis, 209. 

Podostemon ceratophyllum, 157. 

Pogonatum alpinum, 63,96; tenue, 62. 

Pogonia ophioglossoides, 114, 172, 
208, 210;) penidula, 211, 212)" in 
Maine, 211; verticillata, 219. 

Pogotrichum filiforme, 206, 207. 

Polemonium, 77. 

Polycystis elabens, 42; pallida, 43. 

Polyembryony in Spiranthes cernua, 
2277. 

Polygala cruciata, 168; polygama, 
189, 242, var. abortiva merely an 
Autumnal State, 242. 

Polygonatum giganteum, 171. 

Polygonella articulata, 121, 202. 

Polygonum acre, 69; Hydropiper, 
208; hydropiperoides, 124; incarna- 
tum, 208; Muhlenbergii, 69, 202. 

Polyides rotundus, 51. 

Polymnia canadensis in Vermont, 70. 

Polypodium vulgare, 183, 184, 220. 

Polyporus, 210. 

Polysiphonia atrorubescens, 51; elon- 
gata, 51; fastigiata, 51; fibrillosa, 
51; Harveyi, 51; nigrescens, 51; 
Olneyi, 51; subtilissima, 51; urceo- 
lata, 51, 210; variegata, 51; vestita, 
Kisaviolacea, 51. 

Populus balsamifera, 35; heterophyl- 
la, 126; monilifera, 35, 126. 

Porphyra coccinea, 51; laciniata, 51; 
leucosticta, 51; miniata, 51. 

Potamogeton, 217; and _ Spiraea, 
Varieties of, 102; gemmiparus, 68; 
Nuttallii, 102, var. cayugensis, 102; 
praelongus, 127; pulcher, 157. 

Potentilla Anserina, 134; frigida, 
109; fruticosa, 37, 124; litoralis, 
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188, 208; palustris, 122; tridentata, 
97, 136, 188. 
Poterium canadense, 122. 
Pownal, Vermont, New or 
Plants from, 171. 
Prasinocladus, 111; subsalsus, 45. 
Preliminary Lists of New England 
Plants,—v. Marine Algae, 41; vi. 
Legummosae, 80. : 
Prenanthes alba, 208; 
208; trifoliata, 98. 
Primula mistassinica, 136. 
Pringsheimia scutata, 45. 
Prinos padifolius, 105, 106; verticilla- 
tus, 105, 100. 
Protoderma marinum, 45. 
Providence, Old-time Flora of, 213. 
Prunus serotina, 187. 
Pteris aquilina, 183, 229; cretica, 88. 
Ptilota pectinata, 51. 
Punctaria, 131, 206; 
plantaginea, 47. 
Pylaiella littoralis, 47. 
Pyrus arbutifolia, 69; nigra, 69; sam- 
bucifolia, 08. 


Rare 


serpentaria, 


latifolia, 47; 


Quercus, 241; ilicifolia, 36; macro- 
carpa, 30; Muhlenbergii, 36; palus- 
tris, 36; stellata, 36. 


Rafflesia, I. 

Ralfsia Borneti, 12, 47; clavata, 47; 
deusta, 47, 209; pusilla, 48; verru- 
cosa, 12, 48. 

Rand, Edward L., Plants from the 
Duck Islands, Maine, 207. 

Ranunculus abortivus, 171; bulbosus, 
171; Cymbalaria, 218; fascicularis, 
171; hederaceus, 137; hispidus, 171; 
pennsylvanicus, 122; repens, 201; 
sceleratus, 157. 

Raphidostegium recurvans, 63. 

Rare Plants from Pownal, Vermont, 
New or, I71. 

Rarer Plants of central Massachu- 
setts, Notes on distribution of, 119. 

Razoumofskya robusta, 4. 

Rediscovery of Eleocharis 
60. 

Relation of certain plants to Atmos- 
pheric Moisture, 20, 63. 

Remarkable Development of Steir- 
onema lanceolatum, 190. 

Representatives of Scirpus maritimus 
in America, 230. 

Reversions in Berberis and Sagit- 
taria, 140. j 

Rhadinocladia, a new Genusof Brown 
Algae, 111; Farlowii, 112. 

Rhinanthus, 138. 


diandra, 
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Rhizoclonium Kerneri, 45; riparium, 
45; tortuosum, 45. 

Rhode Island, Plantago elongata in, 
194; Solidago tenuifolia, Weed in, 
220. 

Rhodochorton membranaceum, 51; 
parasiticum, 12, 51; Rothii, 12, 51, 
131. 

Rhododendron, 216; maximum, 218; 
Rhodora, 214; viscosum, 122, 201, 
214. 

Rhodomela Rochei, 51; subfusca, 51; 
virgata, 51. 

Rhodophyllis dichotoma, 52. 

Rhodora, 218. 

Rhodymenia palmata, II, 52, 210. 

Rhus venenata, 123, 168. 

Rhynchospora alba, 202, 215; fusca, 
127; glomerata, 215; macrostachya, 
127. 

Rhynchostegium rusciforme, 63. 

Riccia natans, Fruiting of, 161. 

Rich, William P., Some new Ac- 
quaintances, 203; The Heather in 
New England, 53. 

Ricinus communis, 205. 

Rivularia atra, 43; Biasolettiana, 43; 
Bornetiana, 43; nitida, 43. 

Robinia hispida, 90; Pseudacacia, 90; 
viscosa, 90. 

Robinson, B. L., A Blue-fruited 
Huckleberry, 81; Nomenclature of 
the New England Agrimonies, 
New England Agrimonies, 235; 
Polygala polygama, var. abortiva, 
merely an autumnal state, 242; Va- 
riations of Ilex verticillata, 104. 

Rosa blanda, 124; carolina, 112, 113; 
and Rosa _ nitida, Willd., Note 
upon a probable hybrid of, 112; 
carolina X nitida, 113; var. setigera, 
ME lohbhoabd AP Vanterabs.. AiyZy, 

Rubus allegheniensis, 25, 28; argutus, 
26, 28; canadensis, 26, 27, 28; cunei- 
folius, 27, 28; Enslenii, 27, 29; fru- 
ticosus, 23; hispidus, 25, 27, 28, 
29; idaeus, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 
200, and its variety anoma- 
lus in America, 195; invisus, 23, 
27, 29; Leesii, 195, 1096; Miuills- 
paughii, 26; nigrobaccus, 24, 25, 
26, 28; nigrobaccus X villosus, 27, 
28; odoratus, 122; roribaccus, 23; 
sativus, 23, 26, 28; setosus, 27, 28, 
29, 201; strigosus, 197, 198, 200; 
triflorus, 87, 208, A pink-flowered 
form of, 87; villosus, 25, 26, 27, 20. 

Rudbeckia hirta, 84; pallida, 85, 86; 
purpurea, 85. 

Russula emetica, 71, 72, in. Vermont, 
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ie ADs lotic Ss Note on, 72; foe- 
tens, 193; fragilis, 72; furcata, 193. 


Saccorhiza dermatodea, 48. 

Sagina nodosa, 188. 

Sagittaria, 153, 154, 155, 215; grami- 
nea, 120; heterophylla, 126; monte- 
vidensis, 154, 155; Reversions in 

. Berberis and, 149. 

St. John and St. Lawrence Valleys, 
Arceuthobium pusillum in the, Io. 

St. Lawrence Valleys, Arceuthobium 
pusillum in the St. John and, Io. 

Salicornia ambigua, 126. 

Salsola Kali, 204. 

Sambucus racemosa, 37. 

Sanicula canadensis, 168. 

Sargassum bacciferum, 48; Filipen- 
dula, 48. 

Sargent, Herbert E., A new Vicia 
for New England, 225. 

Sarracenia purpurea, 172. 

Scapania nemorosa, 63. 

Scaphospora Kingii, 48. 

Scheuchzeria, 70; palustris, 126. 

Schizogonium laetevirens, 45. 

Schrenk, Hermann von, Notes on 
Arceuthobium pusillum, 2. 

Schuh, R. E., Rhadinocladia, a new 
Genus of Brown Algae, 111; Notes 
on two rare Algae of Vineyard 
Sound, 206. 

Scinaia furcellata, 52. 

Scirospora Griffithsiana, 52. 

Scirpus, 19, 21; atratus, 18; atrocinc- 
tus) 17, 21, 60) var. Srandis, 1720. 
atrovirens, IQ; caespitosus, 98; 
campestris, 240, 241; cyperinus, 15, 
16, var. Andrewsii, 16, 21, var. con- 
densatus, 16, 21; debilis, 127; Erio- 
phorum, 15, 16, 17, 18; lenticularis, 
18, 19; lineatus, 18; maritimus, 239, 
240, 241, in America, The Repre- 
sentatives of, 238; microcarpus, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 106; paludosus, 240, 241; 
Peckii, 21; pedicellatus, 16, 17, var. 
pullus, 17, 21; polyphyllus, 21, 157; 
robustus, 240, 241, var. campestris, 
241, var. paludosus, 241; rubro- 
tinctus, 20, 21, 106, var. confertus, 
21; Some northeastern species of, 
15; subterminalis, 202; sylvaticus, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 106, 121, a correction, 
106, var. Bissellii, 21. 

Scleria triglomerata, 157. 

Scolopendrium, 11. 

Scorpiurus subvillosus, 92. 

Scuticaria, 31. 

. Scytosiphon hippuroides, 
mentarius, 48, 163, 165. 
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Seaweeds in Winter, 130. 

Selenipedium, 31. 

Sertularia pumila, 207. 

Setchell, William Albert, Critical 
Notes on the New England Species 
of Laminaria, 115, 142. 

Seymour, A. B., Fruiting of Riccia 
natans, 161; Cluster-cup Fungus 
on Lespedeza in New Engiand, 186. 

Shrubs in western Connecticut, Dis- 
tribution of certain Trees and, 34. 

Silene Cucubalus, 133. i 

Sisymbrium altissimum, 205; Thalia- 
num, 125. 

Sium Carsonii, 69. 

Slime Moulds, The, 75. 

Smilax rotundifolia, 157. 

Solanum nigrum, 124; rostratum, 205. 

Solidago altissima, 57; asperula, 58, 
59; canadensis, 57, 59; Elliottii, 59; 
juncea, 57; macrophylla, 98; odora, 
157; rugosa, 57, 59; sempervirens, 
57, 59; sp. 57; tenuifolia, a weed in 
Rhode Island, 226; ulmifolia, 59; 
Virgaurea, 97. 

Sonchus arvensis, 135. 

Sorocarpus uvaeformis, 48. 

Sparganium, 215. 

Species new to the United States, 
Bartonia iodandra,—a, 55; of Scir- 
pus, Some northeastern, 15. 

Spermothamnion Turneri, 52. 

Sphacelaria, 207; cirrhosa, 48; race- 
mosa, 48; radicans, 48. 

Sphagnum, 65,66, 110; acutifolium, 63. 

Spiraea alba, 103; salicifolia, 103, 
Varieties of Potamogeton and, 102. 

Spiranthes cernua, 172, 170, 227; 
Polyembryony in, 227; gracilis, 
179; latifolia, 126, 179; Romanzof- 
flana, 115, 172. 

Spiranthes cernua, 172, 179, 227, 
Spirogyra crassa in refilled Ponds, 
Luxuriant Development of, 33. 
Spirulina Meneghiniana, 43; Nord- 
stedtii, 43; subsalsa, 43; versicolor,43. 

Spyridia filamentosa, 52. 

Stachys palustris, 205. 

Station for Dwarf Mistletoe, New, 221. 

Stations for some of the less usual 
plants of Connecticut, 125. 

Steironema lanceolatum, a remarka- 
ble Development of, 190; radicans, 
190. 

Stellaria borealis, 125, 208. 

Stemonitis, 79, 81; maxima, 79. 

Sterrocolax decipiens, 52. 

Sticta pulmonaria, 67. 

Stictyosiphon Griffithsianus, 48; sub- 
simplex, 48. 
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Stilophora rhizodes, 48. 

Stone, G. E., Luxuriant Develop- 
ment of Spirogyra crassa in refilled 
Ponds, 33; The Walking-fern in 
Worcester County, Mass., 14. 

Streblonema Chordariae, 48; fascicu- 
latum, 48; reptans, 48. 

Streptopus roseus, 126. 

Striaria attenuata, 48, 163. 

Strophostyles, 168; angulosa, go. 

Subularia aquatica, 88. 

Swamps in southern Vermont, The 
Orchidaceae of a series of, 114. 

Symploca hvdnoides, 43. 

Symplocarpus foetidus, 216. 


Tanacetum huronense, 134. 

Taraxacum erythrospermum, 171, 208. 

Taxus canadensis, 202. 

Teaching Botanist, Notice of, 52. 

Tephrosia virginiana, go. 

Thalictrum, 230, 232; confine, 232, 
233; dioicum, 230, 231, 232, X pur- 
purascens, 233; Fendleri, 232; occi- 
dentale, 232, 233; polygamum, 232; 
purpurascens, 231, 232. 

Thalictrums, Two northeastern, 230. 

Thamnolia in Maine, Occurrence of, 
155; vermicularis, 155. 

Thetford, Vermont, Ferns of a deep 
Ravine in, 229. 

Thuidium delicatulum, 63; recogni- 
tum, 63; scitum, 63. 

Tillandsia usneoides, 65. 

Tilmadoche polycephala, 76; viridis, 
81. 

Tipularia discolor, 172. 

To Fern Collectors, 212. 

Toadstools,Afternoon Outing for, 101. 

Trees and Shrubs in western Con- 
necticut, Distribution of certain, 34. 

Trichia decipiens, 79; varia, 79. 

Trichocolea tomentella, 63. 

Tricholoma equestre, 244; portento- 
sum, 243, 244, 245, 246; terreum, 
245, 240 : 

Trifolium, 149, 150; agrarium, 90; 
arvense, 90; dubium, 90; hybridum, 
70, 90; incarnatum, 90; medium, 
90, pratense, 90; procumbens, 90; 
repens, 90; stoloniferum, 92. 

Trigonella Cassia, 92; Noeana, 92. 

Trillium, 218. 

Triodia cuprea, 127; decumbens, 137. 

Tripsacum dactyloides, 127. 

Tussilago Farfara, 137. 

Two northeastern Thalictrums, 230. 

Typical Goodyera repens in New 
England, 22. 
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Ulothrix collabens, 45; flacca, 45; 
implexa, 45; variabilis, 12, 45. 

Ulva Lactuca, 45. 

Uncommon mosses in northern Es- 
sex County, Massachusetts, 95. 

Undescribed Varieties and Hybrids 
of (Carex, “Somes 170. 

United States, Bartonia iodandra,— 
a species new to the, 55. 

Unusual Form of Drosera interme- 
dia, var. Americana, 70; Variations 
of two common Agarics, 32. 

Uromyces Lespedezae, 186. 

Urospora penicilliformis, 45. 

Urtica dioica, 157; gracilis, 208. 

Usnea barbata, 66, 67. 

Utricularia, 70; cornuta, 126; inter- 
media, 126; purpurea, 123, 126, 215; 
resupinata, 123. 


Vaccinium caespitosum, 88, 98, 137, 
187, 188, 189, 190; canadense, 189; 
corymbosum, 82; formosum, 224; 
Oxycoccus, 208; pennsylvanicum, 
82, 224, 225, Autumnal Flowering 
of, 224; uliginosum, 88, 97, 98, 138, 
187,189,190; Vitis-Idaea, 97, 98, 138. 

Vanda, 31. 

Variations of Ilex verticillata, 104; of 
two common Agarics, Unusual, 32. 

Varieties and Hybrids of Carex, 
Some Undescribed, 170; of Pota- 
mogeton and Spiraea, 102. 

Variety of Zizia aurea, A new, 225. 

Vaucheria litorea, 45; piloboloides, 
132,45. vary compactay. 135 45¢ 
Thuretii, 13, 45. 

Verbena bracteosa, 205. 

Vermont, Arceuthobium pusillum on 
a new Host in, 8; Baptisia austra- 
lis in, 172; Botanical Club (winter 
meeting, 1900), 88; Daphne Meze- 
rium in, 142; Ferns of a deep 
Ravine in Thetford, 229; Informa- 
tion desired concerning Plants 
doubtiully ascribed to the Flora of, 
157; New or rare Plants from 
Pownal, 171; Notes on a Species 
of Cyathus in Lawns at Middle- 
bury, 99; Plants, Notes on, 88; 
Polymnia canadensis in, 70; Rus- 
sula emetica in, 71; Some Orchids 
of eastern, 171; Orchidaceae of a 
Series of Swamps of southern, 114. 

Veronica arvensis, 137, 156; Bux- 
baumii, 126. 
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Viburnum cassinoides, 37, 125; den- 
tatum, 187; lantanoides, 37; Opu- 
lus, 37. 

Vicia caroliniana, 90; Cracca, 903. 
for New England, A new, 225; hir- 
suta, 90; sativa, 90, 225; sepium, 
225; tetrasperma, 90. 

Vineyard Sound, Notes on two rare 
Algae of, 206. 

Viola, 235; blanda, 208; lanceolata, 
208; palustris, 98; pedata, 157, 216; 
rotundifolia, 122; Selkirkii, 124. 

Viscum album, 1. 

Vitis Labrusca, 124. 


Walking-fern in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, 14. 

Webera sessilis, 63, 96. 

Webster, Hollis, Variations: of two 
common Agarics, 32; Dr. Burt’s 
Note on Russula emetica, 72; Note 
on Peziza rapulum, 106; Naucoria 
Christinae, 127; Boleti collected at 
Alstead, N. H., 173; An afternoon 
Outing for Toadstools, 191; Trich- 
oloma portentosum, 143. 

Webster, J. R., Cleistogamy in Li- 
naria canadensis, 168. 

Wiegand, K. M., Some Varieties of 
Potamogeton and Spiraea, 102. 

Wild Garden, Notes of a, 159. 

Wild, Levi, Baptisia australis in Ver- 
mont, 172. 

Williams, Emile F., Bartonia iodan- 
dra,—a species new to the United 
States, 55. 

Winter, Seaweeds in, 130. 

Wocdsia Ilvensis, 184, 211; obtusa, 184. 


Woodwardia angustifolia, 127; vir- 
ginica, 124, 202. 
Worcester County, Massachusetts, 


Further Notes on the Flora of, 
201; The Walking-fern in, 14. 


Xanthium canadense, 204, 205; spin- 
osum, 205; strumarium, 204. 

Xanthoxylum americanum, 201. 

Xenococcus Schousboei, 43. 


Yellow-fruited Ilex verticillata, 242. 


Zannichellia, 217. 

Zizania aquatica, 210. 

Zizia, aurea, A new variety of, 225, 
var. obtusifolia, 225. 

Zostera, 206, 217; marina, 208. 
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